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FOREV^OftD TO VOLUME 2 

The Center (pr Vocational Education is continuing its prograrrxmatic research efforts to develop 
mpre effective procedures for identifying valid and necessary curriculum content. One interim pro- 
duct of this* effort is the five-volume descriptioa of procedures4or constructing task inventories, sur- 
veying the task performance of occupations, and analyzing survey data to aid curriculum planners . 
and.devclbpers in determining tjie-eppropriate performance content fpr job training. Thfe procedures 
are intended to be of value to both occupational curriculum personnel and those persons concerned 
with non^curriculum issues of occupational de^ripjion and updajing^pf job content information. ^ 

This set of procedure's. revises and considerably, expands upon the earlier initial version of task 
invent<^ and survey procedures in The Center's R&D Series J^o. 91 , f^Yocedur^s for coristrUctmg ' 
and using task inventories, March 1973; The initial procedure^ profited greatly and drew heavily from 
the report ty Joseph Morsh and Wayne Archer at the USAF Personnel Researfth Laboratory, Proce- , 
dural guide for conducting occupational surveys in the United States Air Forte. Ce^nter development 
of the inv^tor^nd survey process has concentrated on their ^iaptation to purposes of helping in 
the derivation of curriculum content. This adaptation^ has included greater Concern of bow a task is 
stated,, what task information should be obtained; and I'^l^r to use this task information in selecting ^ 
the more relevant and critical content that warrants consideration^ a learning objective. / 

The total set of volumes-in this series consists of the following titles: 

- Volunie 1: \ Introduction 

Volume 2: Stating the tasks of the job ^ — 

Volume 3: Identifying relevant job performance. V* 

Volume 4: Derivina performance requirements for training 

* Volunie 5: - Processing survey data: Technical appendices 

This focus upon the performance contentof specific occupations is parallel to The Center's 
concern for tl^e conceptual and affective content of trairting, as published in the^earlier R&D Series 
No. 98 and 105. Remits of ^veral research applications*of portions of the process at it was bein§ 
developed are published as R&D Series No. 86, 87, 88, 108, 109, and '110. Currently underway is 
an exploVatory study of more generally applicable skills that may bemused in different occupational 
areas as well.as within a particular occupation. Such occupationally transferable skiHsor compe- 
tencies would seem to be useful complements to the present concern for job-specific content.. 

Volume 2, Stating the Tasks, of the Job, guides the reader through an explicit set of procedural 
steps, beginning with gukJelines on how to define the scope and limits of the bccupetibnal interest 
for a particular inventory and survey.. iihe volume introduces the reader to the nature and charac- 
teristics of a task statement. It then discusses vai^ious^ problems likely td be encbuhtere<l when con- 
• structingsudh staterhents of work activity. Additional procedural steps are described for the review- 
ing, editing, an^d pilot testing af task statements prior to their subsequent use in occup^tionaf survey 
questionnaires. . • ' . 



' The pj(ocedure$ benefit from a varied of reported research studies and exp^rience^of^any" 
.persons over the last several years, nStaWy Jfjjat work sponsored and^cond^^t^ by tte USAF^e^- 



sonnel Research Laborator\t. There also iias been exten^e input from^t^e m^py^vo(^tionaVed|uca 
• tors, cCirrjciflum developers, occupational' instructors, enfr{l>^yer3,'job supefVtsors» acid workers* 
^erpselvas who have been' involved in various aspects qf trying out different portions of the pi 
jeported here, , r „ ' ■ , r , 



process 



special importance to the development of th^s'^/olu^ne were Fr^nk Pratznec and Wift^ton ' 
Ho'i^e/Wib provided valued support of the importapce of the,issues4bf scope definition and the 
form QfTOsk statements. Dr. Pralznet was directprof the R&D prod^am fli' which the fiv^volumes 
pf 'ihis set were developed* Aiding in the develppmeht/Of the variables of ^Qncerr^to defining the 
intended scopes of occupational interest; evenr extended beyond y^^t is reported here, werevAllen 
♦ Wiant and Donald Cruickshank, Thte work of wh^ich thisivolume is a part was sponsored by\hfe / ' 
Educatioaand Work Group of the National In^itJte of Education, with* F^obert Stuixip serving as 
Project Officer. . " •» ^ / 

\ ^ 
^r>tjnued fmproverhent of the methodology can be anticipated as wider experience is gained / 

in the implementatjpn pf task inventories and occupational surveys. Ifis hoped thepreseht prote^ 
durat descriptions^ay be of immi^iate use and value in aiding and pVomoting such implementation. 
By such medn^ there-should be increasing assurance that cucriculums and iristfuctional materials pro- 
vide foit those things most appropriately learned in a training program, and that students Will be» 
learning skills which are important to arid required for effective job periorxnprice. ' ^ 
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Robert E. taYlorj 
' Executive Qire(it6r , * • 
, Center for Vocational Education 
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Volume 2 concentrates upon the initial steps of how to mventory the fasks performedby 
workers in an occupation. Thrs vWume is intended to convey procedures and'guidelmes fm^b^velpp- 
ing comprehensive lists of task statements pertaining to the work done in a particular occupation, 
function, or cluster of related occqpations / The completed list is to be ready for use in occupational 
surveys of task performance. Thotjgh directed primarily toyvard occupational work activity, the 
general prdce^ would seem equally useful for desctibing the performance conteht of any def inab^ 
performance situation, whether it be an occupation or other life activity area for which individildtt , 
might be prepared to act effectively. ^ ^ ' ^ 

• * . * • 

' There are three major activities to fgllow in developing task lists. First, there is a need to de- 
fine ^our occupational scop^of interest, to establish boundari^ on what should be of concern to 
you and to assure consideration of all features of the work situation that are important for your * 
study. "Second, persons attempting to state the t^sks of a job need to acquire a thorough under 
stahding of the nature of appVopriatCiState'ments. Thirds is tbe identification and stating of all work 
activities that potentially would be perforrrtejd by workers within the inteijdfed and'dfefined scope. 
This initial listing needs tp^he reviewed and edited to make the task statements cbmplete, clearly 
tipderstandable, and structured for^teter Ose in occupational survey questi^gnaires, 

(T the procedural steps begin after a policy decision of what occupfatiqn or cluster of'jobs is to 
be surveyed, or after the designat;ion of a particular curriculum for which'training content is to be 
established, fix procedural steps are described in this volume. Theseiorm a funtfional unit of the' , 



total process that is likely tO'be accomplished by a single'group of individuals in a. prescribed; period 
of time within an agency. Figure 1 depicts the sequences of thefse steps. 
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Figure 1. Procedural steps described in Volume'^. 



Subsequent portions of the process coul5 reasonably be accomplished by^a different sej of 
individuals or at a different time. They are, therefore, described m separate volumes of this series. 
In the next stages, reported in Volume 3, are procedures for validating fhese tasks Ss they pertain 
to each occupatic^ defined arof interest. Volume 1 provides an overview of the complete process. 
' . ■ • ^ , ^ 

The issue of how to state the tasks of an occupation is a crucial one'wtten ^he-purpose of the 
study is to support decisions about ivhat should be the specific job performance content of an in- 
structional program for occupational preparation. Resultant occupational siirvey informatrSfi must 
be sufficiently descriptive of occupational performance to enable decisions to be made about what 
' particular work activity should be the focus of studem learning experiences and achievement tests. 

Research is still neededlo firmly estal^ish the influence of the form and specificity of task 
statements on the quality of task survey data". However, experienqe and eXploratory4:esearch to. 
date strongly suggest that careful attention is warranted on the matter of Kow worker activities are 
to be stated, particularly wh6n these statements are to be useful in the proeaii^j^^aking decisions 
about cui'riculunn*content. 

It is logical that the decisions about training contfent would be more* accurate and precise when 
the worker activit/suitements are clear and unambiguous. To do this, task statements often will re- 
quire a level of detail and specificity beyond that needed for' the more traditional uses job descrip 
tfons. f % ^ . if 
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/ Broader statements of^ork activity lend themselves to more r^apid answering of ocoupational 
surveyquestionnaires, and in many instances somewhat increase the reliability of ratings given to 
survey qljestiqpsabbut each Activity. But it seems ^If-defeating for training agencies to obtain^f uch 
advantages at the sacrifice of the usefulness anc^ value of the information for deriving appropriate - 
curriculum content . . * ^ 

• ^ The procedures described in this volume are based ijpoa the experiences and study of the task 
inventory survey process 5y many persons. The results have been syn-thesized to focOs on the needs 
curriculum deyetopers who are concerned with the merit of the content of training program^. As 
additional experience is gained ih applying these procedures for cui:ci€uJums in a variety of ^upa- 

^ ;tlOhs, it should be possible t^ continue to ref me and improve the process. 

Thrs volume, and portions of Volume 3, represent an expansion of the j^tdelines reported in 
an earlier set of procedures on the construction and use of task inventories (Melching ^ 6prcher, 
1973). Whife a number of procedural Tevisions, were made as a result of field ^tryouts of th_at report * 
and of similar experiences reported by others working with task surveys, the Melching and Bdrcher 
report cpntinues to provide an excellent and very, useful introduction to the general methodology 
of fai$k inventory surveys. It briefly translates the pioneering work of the US. Air Force into a 
^mcompatibleforapplication in civilian contexts. , * ' 

A task listing is not an end in itself. The fist serves as a vehicle for obtaining data in a st^i^rd 
form on the relevancy and significance of each stated activity, T^ese data in turn may be^usedro 
describe the virork performed in an occupation or for subgroups o^Jworkers. They also^maybe used 
to aid in the identification^ of specific skills and k'nowledges required ofworkers in a particular 
occupatioff. 
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'STEP 1: DEFIN^ THE QCCUPATIONAL ^COPE 

At the ou^t is necessarV<|p decide on the breadth and scope ot the work pert ormaflce situ- 
iatton for whtqhVaining is intende^XI^e decision has obvious implications for the cohstructibn of 
^ . a tas|^ inventory, the subsequent administration of occupational surveys,^rtd the content gf reSul- 
i^f tanttrainin^i^ograms. - ^ /l ' * 

Defining the scope of interest is basically ^ policy decisiori, to t^gjrr^d^y those tn^authority 
who cfirectthat ^ training. program or an occupational survey is to be accomplished. Typically, '> 
however, policy niakers will not define precisely what is intended. .Policy decisions ace oft^ based ' 
• on brdad issues^ with considerable uncertainty regardi'ng the particulaYs invdlved. ^ 

It generaRy falls upoo those who have the assignment of carVying out policy decisft>ris to s|3ecify 
and ixSi^ the limits of the intended scope of interest, though such definition may ^bs^uently b& re-- 
^ viewed and approved by those in authority. 

Some inform^tioif alrlfldy exists: authoriti&s had some basis for makiog^he policy decision in 
* the first place. IHiis may have included octiupational manpovi/er forecasts, ^ployer ^ggestions,^ 
cpmmunity interests, trends in curricular prograrfi offerings for the particularity pe of training insti- * 
tution, awareness of emerging needs, or' any of a variety of other informational resources used by 
general program planners and policy boards. * - ' * ^ , 

, Fr0m (hese beginnings the full definition of the ocqppationalscope of intq(e^ is expanded and 
ref'med. "Defining tRe scope of inter^rst" is not a dUWTplex or lengthy procedure; it is just a point of 
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'applying- plain comrrton ^nse at th^ start of the process of irfenll^mg training c6ntent or of de- 
scr*rt)tng occupations. Thought and deliberate attention mu(t t}e given to wha^ are to be tHe boun , . 
. daf ies anil limits of the occupational domain that is to be studied.. For example, \^riTWhe scope be 
only ona^pecrfic occupatigh^part of ft. or a broaSer cluster of related occupations? Will it &e f or 
entry preparation, for advanced development of experienced workers, for worker retraining to re 
.lated occupations, or for career adv^wcement preparation? For a particular occupatjbn, wlW it in- * 
c(yde th% complete rangb of possible empjoyment setttn^ or some restriction to a particular Ibca^ U 
tk^rCirKiustry, oremptpyingagei^cy?. ^ • ' 

i • ' * ' > . ' - * • . 

J^%: / sections betow provide ^om^ guidelines for acgomj^shtng the expansion ^rid refinement* ! 
of the scope definition,- Jtp clarify the jntentHons bf the ^tudy that is to be conducted. * ^ 

Oefiriiilif thf Intandid Performance Situation^ 

, Three general ways exist for specifying tbe performance^situ^Hons for which task Jists can be 
.compiled. ^The basifc forrff is to list the tasks performed within a sm^e job classification (for exam- 
ple, auto mechanics, medical secretaries, ba4>ers, ranch hands, oP. catfish farmers).^ An expansiorf 
of this form 4s to'list all task^ that occur within a particulaj: occupational area, incorporating task% , 
of several job classifications withm one list (fgr Example, the occupational ^f^a of secretarfal ^ience 
might iriplude the occupations of general secretaries, executive secretaries, medicaUsecretaries, legal' 
• seiiSretanes, administrative assistants, secretarial stenographers^ clerk -typists, and others). At:omm5fr^ 
variation bf this mufti jotxform'is to list tasks of eacKfobipccurring overa sequential progr^ion of 
. ' ' f jobs up a career ladder, beginning with a typ- 

ical entry occupation for, which formal train- 
ing is appropriate.. A third form is to14st' tasks / 
within a single work functior) cutting acr^oss 
several jobs in an occupational area (for exam- / 
pie, purchasing tasks, ^les tasks, supetVisory 
tasks, or mercnandisedisplaying tasks-of the 
retail trade store )|(^upational area). . 

The three general ways of specifying worT 
perfor/nance-sjtuations can be viewed aairfiffer- 
ent ways of aggrelgating relevant tasks.*- Thus, 
as can be noted in Figure i, the list of tasks , 
for one occuj^piMon includes all functk>nal sub- 
sets of wort^er tasks (shown as a single vertical 
column of the figlfre). The list of tasks for an 
entire ofccupiational area (or career ladder) in- 
cludeis all subtets of tasks frpm a composite of 
several vertical columns (that i^, from al( occu- ^ 
. ' p0tionsthatri[iakeuptheoccuF>atiohalarea)* 
I / V r All subsets of ^it|:s within dfiingia h^l^ntll , ' 

J. , . ' rovy of Jthe figure provide a list that reprfS0nts 

^ e ' the activities of one work function that \ia ^ 
• ^\ part of several different occupations. An oc- 

^ ^ ' ' cupational survey can,b$ confluqted with arty ' 

frj^f 2. Ways of tptcifymg^k perforimnce ^. one of these three tvjjbiof task listmgs, de- 
sHuatkms for iaik'litis.C' . ' pending^on the intent of the pQlicy decision. 
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Jf the HMge'df oixupations initially defined 15 Cinnecessarily large, the effort of compiling ap- 
propriates task lists and ^ eoriducting occupational surveys* necessary to validate them {per Volume 
3) becomtes unduly lengthy costIV, and will result in a confusion of tasks not relevant to the in- 
tended area of intere^. Conversely, however, if the range of work perfbrrfiartce is defined lob nar- 
rowly, th? scop^of the reciting lists of tasks may {)e undesirably or prematurelyj(ie^ricted. 

* , * * • , 

Narrative Description Each Occupation ^ ' 

> A hajrra^|||bragraf^ des^riptidW ^'ould be prepared for each ocatpation to be represented. 

In the-simpf^t instance, that of a single occupatjbn that has been around for some time, it is 
ohen possible to obtain a description directly from Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. De- 

' partmeot pf' Labor, 1965^^). The narrative paragraph $hould include (a) the ocgJt>ational title used , 
by the 0'KX\qj(f3^^ fbl^^e nif)e<ligit cod? identifying^that occu|>ation, (c) other titles ayrimoaly 
given to workfl^|n*that occupation, (d) st^te.nlents of the general nature of t^ workwiorhiea, 

/and (e) any ctdseTy related Work or occupation^ that specifically are not intended tope part of the 
study.<WVn illustration for the^occupation of Automotive Mechanic is provided on the ngyfpage. 

1'^o publications are needed to identify the nine-digit DOT code of a single ocpupation. The 
Tirst six numbers of the occupational code are cited in Volume' I of the Dictionary (U.S. Department 
of Labpr, J965a).^ These six numbers represent a classification of job and worker characteristics. 
* Several occupations cJan have Identical six-digit codes. The last three digits, to uniquely identify a^ 
particular occupation, are cited in a subsequent publication of suffix cpdes (U.S.O^partmerrt oi 
Labor, 1967), This later publication, however, does not add any additional job descriptiq^i informa- 
3ion. ^ . > . . ' ' " 

•T^^urpose of identifying this occupational code is to enable other persofts who may be famil- 
iar with thejub of the Depar.tm4nt of Labor system to accurately know what occupation is involved. 
It is tabe recognized, however, that most of the technical literature will not cite such a specific oc- 
cupational identificatidn, nor slf^r workers and their immediate supervisors fikely ^o be avyare of this 
^ coding systenci. ' » / * • 

. A third ^ubfi^tion. Volume II of the Dictionary (U.S. Department of Labor, J 965b), is useful 
' in determining what Occupations tend to be retated^either.by the U.S. Department of Labor's dccu- 
pational grouping or by comparable wor^<er trait requirements or by industry in which the occupa- 
tion pccurs. These listings can^ scanned and compared with descriptions in Volume I of the Dic- 
tionary to help cf^ermine which are to be defiberately included or excluded in the occupational * 
survey. ' . 

The narrative statement of th^ general nature of work performed caa generally be prepared by 
'synthesizing and summarizing information from a varietV of available reference sources. These 
sources may include Volume I of the Dictionary, as well as job manuals, trade and professional liter- 
- atufe, training materials aad textbooks, and other publications noted later in this volume. The nar- 
rative statement should then be revie\\ed for accuracy bylk few persons who are reasonably knowl- 
edgeable oHJi? job, . . ^ 

; • i - * ' 

^The 1965 Alition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) and its associafbd publicatip 
are cited here. The reader should be alert, however, for the 1976 edition which will supersede these. 
The 197B edition Hfis not released at the time this volume was prepared. • 
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^ . Scope of the Occupation of Interest 

-fl^tomotive Mechanic {DOT Nq. 620.281-014) . * * 

-■^ - • * - - = - 

^ . , - - .... . . . . _ . 

In.general, the Automotive Medianic i$ one who repairs and overhauls automobiles, light 
busses, light trucil anij other automotive vehicles. They may diagnose damage or mat - 
functions, remove ^/replace units, disai^emble and inspect parts for wear or servicing, 
overhaul units, rebuild parts, rewire electrical systems, relihe or adjust units. They do-n^ 
typicdily mend damaged body^nd fenders, nor install or^epair accessories suc^ as radios. 
* They may become a specialist in one area of ButomKpWe repair, sudh as transrrti^ons W 
erigines, but must possess general skiNs listed above. Though not prinnfarily assigried as 
supervisors, they may on occasion inspect and drive vehicles to ^fterify repairs, schedule 
transporting of materials to service or storage areas, study r«(jtiir schedules and estimate ' 
lime/cQ^ requirements, and similar supervisory activities. 

• • 

Automotive Mechanics may be identified by subh, other job titles cis: . 

a. Auto Mechanic * c. . Garage Mechanic^ 

b. Automobile Repairman ' ' <l. ^ Engine-Repair Mechanic ^ * ^ 

Job assignprienti^ay be limited to particular repair functions, including such specialist 
•fcr job titles as-, f 

a. Differential Repairman d. Brake M^hanic. " 
1 b. Drive^Shaft^nd'Steering e. Carburetor Mechanic 

Post Repainnan f. Tune-up Man 

• c. Front'End Man , ^ ' ' ' *S 

I 

The scppe^of work performance interest does not include tasks of workers who are: 

. a. ^Less;than full-fledged mechanics, such as:' . 

^ 1. AutorTl||^e<Mechanic Apprentice 3. Automotive Repair Assistant 
' , 2. Automotive-Repeir Helper 4. Mechanic Helper 

b. Specializing in non-automotive or peripheral systems, such as: ' 

i; llidu^rial Truck Mechanic 3. '^Parm Equipment Mechanic 

2. Diesel-Engine Mechanic 4. . Motorcycle Repairman 

c. Limited in quali^ation to one specialty area of Automotive repair, such as: 

h Automobile Body Repairman 4. Air-ConditiorUng Mec^\fl^^c^ 

' 2. Electrical Systems Mechanic \ 5. Automobile Painter 

3. Service Station Mechanic [6. kuto Mechanics Instructors 

d. Supervisors of Automotive^Mechanidf,"^ such as: l ^ . ^ * 

; • . * . ( ' ^ ' i . ^ 

^ t. Service Manager ^ * ^ 3. :Chief Mechanic 

2. Garage Foreman , ^4. / Automotive Section Chief 



It rpayhelp to define the scope of interest in some ca«es by stating also what work is notjrv 
duded, particularly ifnhere fnay be cause for uncertainty because of closely related kinds of work. 
Since a mimber of exp>erienced,workers in most any occupation also tend to perfomi some taslcl pf 
the nexf Ngher in their area, there may also be mention of some qf the4ikely functions of such ^ 
Other jobs. ' , ' , ^ . " ^ 

:^ • . ^ \^ ^ ' 

More typtcally aiBbest for a curriculum content study or tor an occufjational survey will not 
precisely state an occupation that is defined in the Dictionary oT Occupational Titles. The form of _ 
a policy directive oftpn will be phrased in less specific occupational terms. This might be represented 
by occupational training or survey requests for such nsiatters as: - . 



* 1. Sub-professional jobs in the electric power industry. ' 

2. Highway traffic safety functions. * \ 

3. Electro-mechanical pccupat^pns. 

4. Social caseworker career ladder. ^ 

4 



5. Specialists in environmental health. . 

6. Child care assistants, as authorized by /ecent federal l^slajion creating chrld care centers. 

7. Use of basic hand toQls,by severely handicapped plrsons. ^* ^ 

8. Entry jobs inthe local food service indgrtry. * ' . I " . 

9. ' Fire fighting technicians. ' . 

10. Police relations with local school staff. . 

* ^ '° ' * - 

Some of these requests pertain to new and emerging occupations^ not well described in any ^ 
^ existing reference source. Others pertain to worker functions cutting across several jobs in an occu- 
pational or an industry cllister of work, to r6latively'broad.occupational-arjeas, or td presumed se- , 
quences^of career progression in a particular career area. Such types of requests require considerably 
more examination a/id resolution of the scope of interest than will precisely stat^ single occupations. 
However, a basic assumption of the procedures described herein is that workers^exist and can be iden- 
• tified in the area of occupational interest. The procedures do not provide for the identification of 
tasks for hypothetical work not yet i^nderway. For /nost public-supported education and training » 
/purposes this assumption seems appropriate since traiQing^ty^icilly would not be offered for work 
'^that is so new that meaningful employment opportunities do not yet e)jist. 

\ . ^ - ' , ' - 

In general* the usual request will indicate {a) thd^tylb^pTwork intended^ (b) the d^stribi/tiorl of 
emptoyment opportunities expected, and (c) the ei^hplpyment setting planned. Eadi of these may , 
be roughly characterized to consist of three different options: ' ^ 

Type^ofWork ' / 

• • •* ' • • 

1. Single Occupation, All Functions. 
' - 2. Related Occupations (occdpationaj arep or career ladder). - , * . 

3. Single Function, Across Several Related Occupations.* \ \ 



JXftribution of Employment opportunities . \ . 

-1. NaliQnvyide. ' * - * 

• 2. Geographic Region. ^ . 

3. ' Immediate Employ ment'^rea or Community. ~ ' 

Employment Settmg ' - 

1. * Ail Applic^le Industries, ' * * ^ , . 

^ -2, Single Industry. 

3. Single Organization. y 

€xcept in special circtimstanees that^irect a narrowed fociis on some limited area or site of 
potential employment, it generally is recommended that a broad-rarrgeof employment opportunities' 
and Settings be adopted. Such exparKied scope of occupational relevance is more likely to be respon- 
sive to the career needs of the student pdpulafion over time, by encouraging the development of 
training programs that accommodate a wide array «f.options for employment. With an increasingly 
mobile population, it does not seem in the-$tudents' best interests to limit skill development to the 
immediate needs of a state or comftiunity. , However, any sf^cial interests or requirements of a local 
area should certainly be added to the defined scooe of interest if they are not futty represented 
wjthin broader scopes. Thus, if a pariicular indu^y is the obviQtis major emptoyer of trained gradu- 
ates, then any vyork requirements unique to that industry can be included, even though such re- 
' quirements are'not present elsewhere in other \york settings for that occupation. 

For functional groupings of jobs (such as retail sales), and for many of the subprofesslbnal and 
technician jobs, a usi?fu[ aid is Volume II of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U^. Department 
of Labor, 1965b). Volume II oT/the Dictionary groups jobs in a vafiety of ways, "according to a 
combination of wor^t jftd, purpose, material, product, subject matter, service, generic term, pnd/or 
industry." These groupings are reflected in the first 'three digits of tne DOT code. By locating S|Bv- 
eral occupations that are clbsely related to the functions or occupations of interest, it is usually pos- 
sible to piece together a reasonably effective general definition oif the likely domain of work activity. 

For recently changing occupations, for career progression ladders, as well as fo^new subprofes- 
sional and technician jobs^ a frequently useful reference source is the current^ edition of the Occupa- 
tion^ Outlook Handbook (U.S. Department of Labor, 1976) and its companion pTeriodical, the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Quarterly, J? 

Farther elaboration and refinement of the occupational definition can be accomplished by 
contacting related professional associations, labor unions^state emplqyment services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor occupational analysis field centecs, varjous special interest groups, and firms employ 
■ingthat type of worker. , ^ 

S|Mial Concerns v 

The three characjeristic features of typical requests for a study [(a) type of work, (b) distribu- 
tion of employment opportunities, and (c) employment setting) are probably the primary points * 
that need attention in defining the.scqpe of occupational interest,. However, there are also a number 
of special issues that may warrant attention in some instances. Not all of these special issues are im 
portent in every definition of the scope of interest, but should serve as a checklist of potential key 
matters to be scanned4or reminders ot possible special situations or significant. features that warrant 
definitional attention. / • ^ . • , 
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To emphasize the checklist character qf these special concerns, each is cited bel&w in an an- ^ 
notated checklist form. In one case .there are subcategories also cited as part of the<:hecklist, 

^ . 1. [ ij Job levels to bsi^cludedor excluded. 

\Fx)r instance, should the def imtion include only the ba^ic occupation, or should ^ ■ 
tasks of assistants/helpers/deputies as well as supervisors/foremen be included? 

2. ' □ Job roles to be included or excluded. . _ 

• Shoul d onlylFte tracTintnial core-technrcal types pf job positions tfe included, or ' 
— .^^sKoul(la wide array of^ikely unique SrtkJ special positions-also be included?. There 

nnay be merit in specifying.the typeslfrifS:ely roTes, fuhctionsi or spectaT positions^ 
' * to be filled by workers in that occupation, or bV graduates of tife particular j^ain^ 

mg program. For example, in the occupation of Automotive Mechanic, is it desired 
to include tasks of Service Statipn Mechanics, motor pool mayrtgR^ncq, servicingof 
newly unloaded fmported >/ehicles at ports of debarkftion, spe^bjaUsts on foreign. 
• automobiles,* light tfuclt, maintenance, farm equipment f^pair/^ sp^lalists on cer- 

: 'tain auto subsystems? In the occupation of General Secretary, wUI it be desirable 

to include the complete range of tasks performed in one-secretary types of work 
situations, such as those in tbe offfce-of an insurance agent aft a snriall office location? 
Where the workers may hx fihes self -employed, such as a Barber or Plumber oper 
atihg his own shop, should the study incfude the functions of record keeping, rntome^ 
reporting, investments, and shop upkeep? If answers to such questidns are ufjicertain, 
thfen it is*useful tt> include all sucH variations so. that occupational survey data^lmay be 
obtained^to help resolve their, training impli|j0tions;^ ^ 

)3. n Job labels to be accepted or not accept^cL 

\ . Job titles are not used uru^fiUntiy across all employing agencies. Sopile titles represent 
. - ^ ' wage structures within a partiAjlar firm, others aVe more colloqm^art than formal labelsi 
• * *. ' ahd, some tit^BS^erely represent spetialized immediate work as^^ 

' overall framework of *the occUpafipn. Sqme cfarification ofacceptable titles usually^ _ 
wiTlt>e helpfuTin communicating uftits of work perform^ance which should or should 
not be considered. - . >• 

^."'^bD. Performance situations to be considered. * . ; 

m -X' .. 

^ • The nature of the other-than-rtprmal, but significant, employment settings need^oe 
identifted to assure representativfe^coverage qf tasfes tha,t may be unique td supH set- 

• tings. Performance settings and situations hnay be of several Jypes: X 
y \ • . ' ' y ^ * . 

S • a.'* Geographical factors, such as mfluenced by coastal, i»larKipmodntain,. 

, ^ • / desert, coltt^eather, extreme heat and humidity, region^fcuftur^l charac- 

' teristics, or urban/djlafvariations. ^ 

b. M l Social, political r^i^^ic, arxj a§encY interactions. Some occupations I 
special circumstances that must be contended with by some wcM'kers. 
^ * * * , there is uncertainty regardirtg the prevalence and ti^oing need fpr sue 
, * mtetactiori, then it would be useful tQ specify their J>otentiaf rejevance 

' ^ ' / * - : the scope.of 'the^sjody and galther clata.to establish thfeir degree of releva. 
' / * artti traming njjed. 



^ .. . .. 
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m Unusual opntingericy situations of an emlergency, uaprfedictable, oKacciden- ' 
tal hatiwcer These place strefss on pWforrriance capability, but workersThay 
be expected to be prepared to perfiirm ewec^vely under^such abnormal 
conditions i For instance, state highyvay aatrolmeh ft^ayj*ieed to perfonli 

y under conditions^of Kigh-speed chas^'of vehicles, pil(Hs may be expect^ 
' to'land an aircraftV^th malfynctionilw in^trdment panels, craftsrpen may . < 
nfeedt^work from incomplete design^, antj managers rrtgy'rijBedFto make ^ 
^jmely decisions based upon incomt)lete information. \; 



d. □ ' Problew perfornTance situations. Sjspcitic^Rroblem situatiori^S-afe often a 
part of partitJular job^. Likeiy proB^nriiTtuki to bedJrtcountered, anS 
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part of partitJular job^. Likeiy proBenrii^lptionS to b^^proountered, ana 
how to deal with therrj, sh6uM bi exj^j^^aso^fft^^^e intend^ job V ^ 
content. sT^is will help^sst^^x^^Xi^}^^ inyeht^ of rasks wflf / / 

r include an explanation of xhk apfO^[eSi6b |5erforrhaft<&r in terms of the * ^ 

task^which combrise the worker-activity u\K}er such situatibW. ' For exam* 
. ' ^ ple^equipment /<^i5ti6n during partial ma 
^, of that equlpnHi'ht, perforpiance under s^verVltime dohstrain^ orHuring, ' 

speciarmissiontf to which' the system^ma> be^^bject h^ing tb complete a^^ 
, > , task without all oif tfie proper tools w away ffpm the normal-wofk location, « 

^diffitult typet of ^people to be dealt withjn o^drming sonrw work assign- . y 
ments,KlJ' significant v^rf^tlons in organizationiji and adrtiinsitrativp coo- V 
• ^ • * straints. .; • ' ' ' : ^ ' : * , 
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CD* Tirpe frahie for poteniiafuse^f learning; ' " ^ .■^ # ^ ' ' 

Differing proportions of student^ wil[ Hkeiy ^C9unter'aneed'fgr leaf(^irig the ta^ks 
of an occupation after cooipletihg an intended'^ ornfjal trair^ing program. Some'm^ 
*/ bp expected. tp change to other related jpbs within juste few'^.ears. Others may at- . , * 
^ tend inore advanced training jjrogram* aftena pericKJ of job et^^aerlence. .For-others, ' 
the initial t^ainrng-program may be the only formal training, such tha^ some comp^ 
tencies'may need to be learned fbr u\e in situations that areriot likeiy to ariie f6r . 
T many years after the training program. Should such jJiversetcpndjtions apply to the 
particular occupation under study,. it may be helpful to'gstiitiate the proportions of , 
students within each such category of time in which the ^earnin^ is to be use^. This 
can help in locating the age or experience Hhiits forNworkers who will subsequently ; 
iDe responding to occupational survey,questionpa1rfes (s€fe NAokime 3), as' well as es- • 
tablish whether activities performed only, by senier workers ^ould,be ji>oluded in , 
the listmgs of job takks. ' * ' ' » • * 



Equipment or material invPlved. 



, . # - ' ^ "» . , « 

^ Special attention on what equipment pr material is used, pp^ted, or worked with « v J 
may be warranted for*sorne occupations, Jhte may be necessary to assure tasks are ^ 
identified for item^ ^at might otherwise be overjooked^, or conversely to suggest 
that tasks are nflt-ol interest for bther rtems. For eicample* in the occup^ljional area 
' • ' ^ ' of secretarial science, tasks associated with the use pf fnanbal {ypewrite^s.may not be 

within the desired seope of interest, 'even though some workers^^tHI use therfi. Oh the 
other hand, tasks specific to new electronic work-prPcessing systems may t>e W high ' 
interest, even through few workers currently may be working with.such equipment. 

.A Though not a part pf. the defined occupational scope^of rnjerest, another issue also is of spe^cial • 

* ' interest, pertains to the purpose for which a task" inventory and occupational survey is to be 

. ; . ' . . / 

ERIC , • : . : 
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prepared. In any giv^jn^t^ce there nriay be'tv^jfii&igrfl^^ in tfje level of specificity 'that 

• - is approjJriate for thC tasl^tkert^nts of thiB tnvenl6r^^d surveyt The appTopPtate^^l \s depen- 
^dept upc^J^e purpose for, wh)ch'ttie»ttat^ent vwlH^e Ised. Greatest spewicity is n^had for tnaking 
^ ' decision^; about the curricuiuni\^tei>t:f^^irairTTnalproglam5. I\^e general stat^ef^t$ are suitable for 
purposes bf occupational description. The presenT pr^g|dures concentrtite upo^ infbrtiiation ^ 
X for d«:itiing up^ curriculum content! ViOlume'l^jDrovides a discussion of the several purpqses and 

of task inven^i'tes and surveys.. ' S * . * " ^ ^ - ^ - ^ * , ' r * 
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the next section of this volumfe^discusses, under Activity B, the nature and^characteristics df 
jtask state^^ts, intluding the features of general and specific statements of work activity. 



Summary of Mattkrs of Coocem 
In Defining the Scope of interest 



. I.N 

'•.3.' 

r 

4. 



Occupational identifiers (job titles, codes).* 
General nature of work performed^ 
Occupations not included. % 
Features of typical requests fof a survey: 

a. Type of work. " • . * ^ • 

b. OiStribuM^n^f employment opportunities* ^' 

c. Employment setting. • ^ . , • 

51 ^ Special concerns: ^ ' 

a. ' Job leyel^^ ^ ^ - - ^ 

b. Job roles. * 

c. Job fabels. 

? d. . Performance^situations. 

D , Gedgraphjcal fagtors. 

2) Social political, civic, anjd agency in;teractions. 

3) Unusual contingency situations. 

4) • Problem^erformance situations. 



6. 
7. 

k. 
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Time frame for potential use of learning. 

Equipment orynaterial involved, » ' • ^ 

Purpose: Cijrriculum content decisions or occupational description. 
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V ACTIVITY^ 
UNDERSTANDING 
THE NATURE OF 
> TASK STATENIENTS 



This activity pcttains to the central concept of the process for surveying occupational pert or- 
mance: ^tasks. Tasks are the key building blocks used irr the occupational survey procedure. It is 
necessary^ thereforejito understand the full process from this conceptual viewpdint. Activity ^ 
serves to communicate the nature of this important concept. 

Though not adtually a prbceduril •step in itself, Activity B is a necessary and continuing point, 
of conceri^^Q surveying occupational tasks. Discussion oif the nature of task statements is inserted 
at this poini'&fter defining of the scQpe of interest in Step 1. The location of this section within 
this volunrie tf>us benefits from theconsjderatrons tliat were iotroducedfin the Step 1 discussions of 
scope defiilj^ons. These prior considerations should be helpful in unflerstanding why variations and 
detail in the stating of tas ks a re me a n i n gfuJ.and netqessary. 



DEFINITION OP A TASK 



A task is a meaningful unit of work activity, generally performed 
on the job by one worked within some, limited period of time. It 
is a pulposefut job oriented acti^^ity of a worked. ^ 



Each task performed byworkers in an occupation should be a logically differentiated segment 
of work activity, fiifcontent, a^"task" is generally saidito describe a.job activity that is intermediate 
ih specificity between a "functionV responsibility" and a "procedural work step or action." It is 
a discrete unit of activity and represents a composite of methods, procedures, and techniques which 
.commonly sepre to accorfiplish one meaningful unit of work. Tasks involve worker interaction With 
.such objects and elements asiequipm^, material, other people, anim a[s, i nformation, ideas, data, 
events^and conditions. In moH indfances the periformance'of a task bl^'VWorker ^eS^a reasonably 
definite beginning and end; th^ whole activity requiring a mixtiJre of decisions, perceptions, arid/or 
physical actions^ serving a useful jpb purpose or $ particular work assignment. ' . ^ 

for us^ in occupationaUurveys and to provtde a basis for decisions on the curriculum content 
ofti^ining programs, statements of tasks should* have a certain grammatical structure and conform 
to several characteristic?.. Brevity and clarity are the foremost considerations. Jask statements also 
should confornri grammatically, represent a specific uriit of purposeful job activity, and use terminol- 
ogy that is-generally current and meaningful to'persons close to. the occupation. , 



Some things That Are Not Tasks 



Worker qualifications-fsuch as intelligence, aptitude, knowledge, education, skill, training, 
and experience) are not tasks; nor are they any component of a task statement. 
: ^» \ / ■ / ' . * ' * 

r Receiving of instruction for th6 purpose of initialj)r^!ntry^job training i$,not a ta§k un- 
less actual useful work is performed during the training (as occurs in formal apprentice 
ship training). Classroom instruction, self-instruction, laboratory or shop instruction, 
and the coaching a person receives for such training are not'tasks of an occupation. On-' 
the-job training, however, may include the performance of work t^sks. The giving of 
insti^ction, when it is a part of a iob,assignment, is consijfJererf to brtask;activity^ 
Similarly, continuation training that is a routine part of the job tojpaintain a particular 
skiU <such as practice in the use of emergency equipment), is 6onsi^red to be a task of 

. thejob.^ 

/ • ' J - < ^ ■ 

• Job responsibilities, positioi^ assignments)and work^als are not tasks. Though a part 
of a total description of the work, they secve here as useful sources and justifications 
for tasks^, but arfe not themselves stated as tasks. 

• Responsibilities and functions of an agency, shop, t^m, or office are not tasks. Tasks 
are activities of people, not of organizations. ' f 



The sections below describe the structure and characteristics of task statements. These ^r^ 
followed by a section dealing with some of the pj;oblems encountered in stating tasks. The guide- 
lines and directions provided in these sections are intended to assist the Curriculum developer or 
content analyst in producing useful arid effective task statements. These are not inviolate require 
ments for every statement, but do point the direction to pursue in writing statenrjents most bene^ 
ficial for making decisions about curriculum content. ' , ' 



STRLfCTURE OF A TASK $TATEIM|iNT 

, ' Each statement of a task is composed of three basic elements: 
' 1. A specific acf/o/7 verb, descriptive of what isdone.^ * 

2. A brief identification of what is being acted upon; tKe obiect of ther action verb. V 

3. Whatever quah'^jjog phrases may be needed to clearly distinguish the task from related 
or similar actiyWR, or to limit ar*l define the scope of concern, or to communicate un- 
anr>biguously what task it is. " * 

^\ Thys, task statements are sfhiple declarative statements.* They typlclly statt with an action 
verbin the present tense, with the subject df the sentence understood to be "I" (so that the state- 
ment makes personal sense to a worker who may be asked about what he does on the iob). The 
following are exampjes ofjask statements, with several showing the use of meaningful qualifiers: 



TASK 
STRMCTUAE 



Acdon ^ + Object or Element Being Acted Upon + Nece^ry Qualifier 



Compute 
Counsel 
Replace 
Submit 
TypiB / ' 



product monnent correlations 
#staff personnel 
, brake 

' receiving reports- - \ ,^ . 
legal af f tdayiis.^ 



y>T\ a desk calculator, a. 
on career advancement. 

i 

for new libraf y books. 



The essential charaotj^istite of all tesk isteifemerrts ' 
vifleed t 



isk inventory surveys are that 
time for wot kers or other; who may 
t the stateme it has essentially the same 
:upatiod(^ar1 iculariy for workers and 
)ing their jg^ performance. 



they be brief and dear. TheyiJwd to be brief to S3ve rc 
be asked to respond on such suryeys. Clarity is needed i 
meaning for anyone haVi^g a reasonable knovifledge of the ( 
SMperyisors wfio nr^ay be dsked to use the $tat^rnef^|6^[n descc 

For their tise in the process of making decisions abou^appropriatejob content for occupational 
training, it is also necessary that task statements be specific and reflectonly one meaningful unit of 
work activity. Where the use of the statement is not for making curriculum content decisions, but 
to aid in dMMreatiating between related types or levels of workersin an occupational field, tMp 
somewhat 9&ad'er statements of work activity may be adequate. Job content for use in identrfying 
performance test items^ as when validating the content of employment tests or of straining achieve- 
fnent exams, re^quire the sam^ detail-level as needed for curriculum decisions. 

These two key usei, for training (and test) content analyses and fpr job descriptions, J^d to re- 
q^e similar characteristics 6l task stateniehts. Only in iJieir level*of specificity and their capacity 
to con^yimore than a single uQit of work activity do the characteristics of task statements dif/er as 
a function of their intended use. Such distinctions are noted below where they relate to particular 
guidelines Tor stating tasks. In neither instance are the performance standanjs to be Specified. 
Though such standards may be useful instatements of learning or testing objectives, they are not a 
proper part of task statements whiqh serve only to communicate the work activity of an occupation. 

Each task statement should conform with the fallowing guidelines: 

» > -I 

1 . Grammatical conformity. The task statement should begin with a prSsent tense action 
verb, followed by the object of that action. With the subject "1" omitted, but under- 
stood, the task statement is a complete sentence. Any necessary modifiers and ({Cjalifying 
phrases become part of that sentence. Do not use an action stem as a heading for a list 
of ^jbjects, since subseqi^iTt analyses may need to report each ^tivi|y separately^ For 
example: ' ^ ^ 

« NOT 



. CORRECT 

• Type cards, such^ index cards, 
. file cards, aiKl "address finder" 

cards. 

• ' * 

• Adjust carburetor. . 
f /UJjust governor. 

• Aa)ust automatic choke/ 
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Type such^rds as the following: 

a. Index cards. ^ 

b. File cards. v 

' "Address finder" cards* 

Adjust the following: 

a. Carburetor. 

b. Goverrw. 

c. AutG|matic choke. 



If is not nece^Sl^for the action verb to have.an identical meaning in all tasks in which it 
* ilused, but onlyl^ovide clarity of per^rmance intended in the context of the task state- 
ment. Thus, no standard list of define* action verbs need be followed In constructing 
task statements.^ d , 

Performance specificity* A task statement tells what work is done, not how or why it is 
done. It represents a distinct piece of work done by,a. worker employed in a particular 
•occupation. Several points need to be fpMowed to assure that a task is stated at a us^ul 
level of wprk specificity: ' ^ _ . 

" a;~ 'Avoid ,^^^til^\fl^ too sjoecific or trJyial. ^"Eor example, "Place long 

. ^ distdDce telephone c^HsVf^ aafeptable, outTVOr "Dial operator," "Look up phone 
number in directory," nor "Ask for party being called." ^ * . 

b. ' Avoid activities that are too f|neral. Task statements should be able to bring out' 

responsesjDn occupational sqrveys that differentiate between:- 

• * 

1 ) Different levels of workers in a career ladder (for example,, between apprentices 
. ■ arid journeymen and technical supervisors,* betvteen supervisprs and managers, 

• or between other skill level groups that are typicahDf the occupation). . v 

Thus, a slcilled wdrker may perform^an operational check on a piece ofi^quipment, 
whereas a superv^fr^may only observe that the results of the check arevvithio pre-, 
scribed tolerances. Two task statements would be needed iii this instance, one for 
each tfpp of activity. ^ ^ ' , * 

2) Different job types within an occupational field (for example, in the field Of . 
' lecretarial science, between General Secretary, Executive Secretary, Legal 

Secrietary, Medical Secretary, Administrative Assistant, and Stenographer). 

Thus, statements like "Type legal leases" and 'Type medical records of patients" 
would differentiate between the legal and medical job typbs in the secretariat field. . 
'Type on printed forms" and "Type standard izeiMornrwts" woUld not differentitte 
since members of both job types could say they perform these tasks, aftd rfequire 
quite different training to do so. ^ . ' ^ 

3) Different occupational fields (for example, between art and meteorology). 

Thus, "Interpret photographs" would be^too general since both workers in art photo- 
graphy and those using pictures from weather satellites might reasonably say they 
perform the task. 

c. ^ Avoid the use of vague or ambiguous words. Typical of vague or general action 

verbs are; * * - 



^If standard action verbs are desired for use in computer printouts of task statements, this can 
be done later, after first stating the activity in terins most meaningful to workers ih^the occupation. 
This will permit the use of standard terms for analysis and reporting* but retain job specify language 
for cpmmunicating with workers and their supervisors. ^ 
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arrange for coordinate maintain participate in 

assist establish ' manage '"perform ' ^ 

assure -implement monitor plan 

conduGt * initiate operate ^ supervise ' 

control insure that orient use • . 

In some instances, dependmg on the context of the occupation and on the clarify- 
ing phrases included in the task statement, these verbs may be adequate. More com- 
monly, however, they indicate a lack'of precision in stating what work activity is 
ioten^ed by the statement. 

- V • ' , * 

Theiask statement must be wforded so that any of the.task rating scale? Lj^ed <on 
jpational survey questionnaires, per Volumes 3 and 4) make good sense when 
Spiled to it. At a minifnum, for use'in making training content decisions, it must 
'be reasonable fofc^^^pwker to answer HOW OFTEN he performs the task as part of 
his job. This requirement eliminates skilly knowledge, and responsibility items ^hat 
begin with such words as "Have responsibility for . . . ," "Kaovf how to . . . "JJn- 

derstaftd . . . "Have knowledge of Soi(\e of the vague terms noted above 

aisp fail tameet this ret^iremeht (especially "supervise" and "maintain"). Each 
task should h^ve a reasonablyxlear beginning and-endmg, other than employment 
in the job positjoh. / - < ^ ' 

\ f ' • ^ . - 

Where the object of an action is a paperwork form, indicate only the type of form 
acted upon, unless it is so standard that ail workers in the occupation would use « 
the same precise form. In this instance both the "titie of the form and itf identifying 
number would be included. For example, ". . . job application forms," . . slock 
1rivent6i^ Tdrms/' "federal withholding Wage and Tax Statements (W-2 forms)." 
If two specific forms of the same general type are used in the occupation, but their' 
use vyarrants' quite different training content, then each would need* to be identified 
in a separate task statement to permit differing decisions to be made about the need 
for training. ^ 

In general, avoid multiple action verbs in a task statement, unless several actions are 
invariably performed together.' For example, "Clean, gap, and test spark plugs" is 
appropriate, but NOT "Inspect and tuyn brake drums." In the latter case these may 
be two separate tasks, performed by different types of workers. 

In general, avoid multiple objects acted upb», unless several objects or elements are 
invariably /acted upon together by a worker, or the activity is sufficiently similar to 
require comparabfe training. For example, ^Rebush king pins or link pins" and 
"Lubricate the front and rear suspension" are acceptable statements, but NOT "Ad- 
ju^ carburetors, brakes, and headlights." Multiple objects used to clarify or give 
0xamptef ^ a type of object acted Cipon a're%cceptabte. For example, "Type cards, 
such as frWex cards, fHe cards, and ^address finder' cards" arnl "Order typewriting 
Supplies (e.g., erasers, carbon paper, ribbons}." Avoid any use of "and/or" and * 
"etc." Thus, do A/Of state "Order typing erasers, carbon paper, ribbons, etc.'' • 

In general, avoid joining more than* one activity statement into a single task statement, 
unless this^is a brief and clear way to state a single meaningful unit of vyork. Accor- 
dingly, "Replace belts and set tension" and "Cfean engine parts and check for condi- 
tion" are acceptable, bu^ NOT "Make list of contents of 6ff ice safe and keep it up-to- 
date." ' ' , - - " , 
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\OnQit stat^erfts of larger activities or function^of which a task-is a part. For exam 
pi^e/"Repair fuel, pumps" is preferable to ^'Repair fuel systems." ,Each task should . 
be independent such that the activity does not overlap with nor is ericortipassed 
wiWiin a broader aclj^vity-or function.' As^apparen^ in the e){ample above^ thfe level 
or size of theactivity re<|reserited by a statement can oft^be jucig^ in te/nps of its 
object, "fuel systems" versus "fuel pumps." . * 



Thisr cpncern for levePbf specificity should not be taken to extremes, NoTiarm is done if 
" the larger activities should be included; it is just wasteful of time and effort to do sq. When 
it becomes too difficultor time consuming to sort out the large aWvities, include those ^ 
on which decisions dannot ceadi];/ be made. Spbsequent reviews and editihg may provide 
* furtl)er clarification of specific activities, permitting broader activities to b6 eliminated. 
. It should be remembered that level of specificity varies somewhat 'as.a function of the oc- 
cupation being described. For instance, "Clean up the work area" might be a specific task' 
for a secretary or mechamic,^ but for janitors or clean up personnel th6 activity might 
rep*€sent a fhucli larger work function. 



j. Each task statement must be enable of standfng alone. A statement such as "Per- ' 
form oth^r types of equipment checks" is meaningk^l to a workjer answering an oc- 
cupational survey questionnaire if listed at the endiof a series ofWPerform . . . equip- 
- ment'check" tasks. However, later in analyses of tne survey resfijonses the tasks may . 
not be listed and reported in the-same order as they appeared on^the survey question- 
nair|, such as when they are rank ordered on the basis of their iroportance to the job. 
, Thus, reports of survey analyses may destory the original context^in which a task was 
listfed, arS a statement like "Perform other types of equipment checks" cannot then 
, be interpreted by^nother reader. \ 

^ . ^ The ifnportance of this requirement al&o is evident when tasks are to be grouped ac- 

• cording to system duty areas (as is discussed more fully in a later section of thes* 
procedures). For instance, when an automotive repair duty .re fates tP auto air cor- 
ditioners, il would seem sufficient to state a task as "*mce control qables and 
switches." 6ut, for the stawment to make sense when k fater may ha^e to stand 
separate from a duty category, it would be more meaningful if it had tteeh-state^ as 
"Service air conditioner control cables and switches." \ 

When listing tasks under cJuty areas there may be a tendency to repeat a task under 
more than^one duty. This should be avoided. Fxjr example, in a list of programmer 
tasks, "Develop computer operating instructions" could r^sonably be listed und^r 

• a duty of "Supervising ADP equipment pperations" as weK as the duty of "Prpgram 
ming corTHpters.V Despite the a|5parent* logic' of the dtial listing, a task should only^ 
be stated onceln an inventcHry of tasksy whether for a single occupation or for an 
entire occupational area, this eliminates the appearance of repetition in occupa- 

^ tional surveys, which tends to irritate survey respondents unnecessarily. 

3. Generally used terms. T^sks should be stated using technical terminology that i^^^onsis- 
tent with current usage in the occupational area. Avoid overly technical jargon and ob- 
solete terms, unless needed to communicate clearly with workers in the occupation. 
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Terms that pertain only to a particular organization or a local situation also should be 
avoided, sipce the ta^k sta^n^nts usually ne^ to be meaningful to many persons over 
a wide range%f employment settings. Statements should be generally applicable through- 
out an occiip^tion, regardless of how particular job positions are structured^ Jhus, work- 
ers ini large firms may be ass^igned to spec^^ized j^unctiOns, whereas in smaller ageo^ies the 
workers may perform a wider array ol tasks. TbBii^work assignments would differ only 
^ in terms of which- tasks were relevant to each workert - 

• ^ ' ' I * ' ^ ^ V 

Use of abbreviations, Abbreviatlbns must be used cautiously since they may not be 
\v understood by all workers throughout an ocdipation. They also can cause possible 

\^;- misunderstandThg on the part of^curriculum developers^ teachers, and students whp 
may seek tp use the statements and accomp3nying survtey data. ^Abbreviations may 
be desired to aid clarity, slich as when some woi1cei;|^ay more r^ily understc^nd . 
the abbreviatioi;vthan the technical term. When thins the case it is good practice 
. Jp spell out thatierm and follow it by the abbreviation in parenthesis. This abbrevi- 
, itkjn'should be repeated each time the term is used in a ta^ilstatement. Then, when 
tjne brimnal contekt of a task listing is altered later fi4vark)us reporting purposes, Ihe 
• Item cwi' still be interpreted. • ' ; . . 

4. Job^riented activity/ In stating job activi^es a distinction often can be made between ' 
^whet the wotkerdbes and what gets done. Descriptions of what the worker does are 
fealled "worker-priented" statements. Descriptions of what gets done by 9 work^ are 
called "job-oriented" statements^ For the most pgrt, tasks should be ''job-ofiented, " 
\ * Because of the brevity with which they typically can be stated, they serve to shorten the 
reading time of persons answering occijpational survey questionnaires. ^ ^ 

' « EXAMPtES OF . ' 
JOB-GRIENTED STATEMENTS 

* ^ • tf 

• Lubricate wheel bearings.- • Determine credit rating. ^ 

• Overhaul engines. • Unload supplies.' . 

• "©'etect product irregularities. ^- ClearJand*ifor construction. 

• Confirm reservation^ - . . • Refinish ^rniture." 

''•^ An example of the 5iff,erences in the two types of Activity statements can be illustrated 
-rVjDy the staterT)^nt *'Proicess order fornas." Jbifirode^ng of forms is what a worker gets 
* • done. What the worker does may copsist ctf (a) reading the forrps'tcr hijghlight certain- in- 
'formation contained in X\\w\^ {b) reviewing tfiem for accuracy or completeness, (c) com-. 
pdr//fjgrtnformation on the forms agayist standardized guidelines, or {d) any of several • 
othei actions. ,The$e^ worker-oriented activities may all be performed^ bj^wthe same worker, 
i^or they might ^p^^formed by different persons. Worker-oriented statemejpts describe , 
wrk activity in terms^f vyhat actions workers are p^erforming, tending to indicate how 
ataskgetedPne. * I . - * ' , 



In many instancy. |Jhe statement c^a job*oriented task, «^th rough 3 reader's familiarity with 
the aptlor^^w^ll recid^y implv^icwelf defined notion of what the worker is actually doing. . 
This should be a reasonable e^cpbctation^for worj^ers in that occupation, their su^rvisors, 
' * / . pft€M<5r instructors provil^ng tra^^ 

* worker activity. Jhey do rWi^J^t^fiat^^ ^ niachine or system does, t>Ljit what gets done to , 
- . /^i. that maghine or s^tem. If the\^^a?^i^ p^r^es.a button tp aptj^tf^ machine/than 

• . "Activate" would be the action ^7^»^g^»e ^ask statement. 



^^^Oriwfe^^mp/es: , Implied Worker-Oriented ActMties^^ 

• T'vipe business letters. (where the Wbrker is operating a typewriter) 

• Tune t^evfsioh receivers. (where the worker is manipulating controls and 

' 4 / antennas to adjust them for receipt of signals) 

• Proofread nqianus^f'pts. ^ ' (where the worker is reac//V?sr text for grammatical 
• ^ and spelling errors, and writing corrections for 

errors fqund) ^ 

This inferring of worKer^actions from job'oriented statements requR-ej reasonable certainty 
that the worker action is fairly, well known lothe jnt^ndect readers. An example reported 
by Gordon andlOlcCormick (1962, 1963) where the worker*aCtion might seem obvious is 
the task; "tabel each product submitted." In this instance we kno^ that the worker is 
attaching some type of identification to an article, but there is Ao ceHai^ty of what ac- 
tions the worker is performing. The workel ma^ be pasting la^iels on a bpx7j|^rating a 
machine, or even dreaming up npmes for new kinds of toothpaste. While tasRs may^ap- 
pearjto express a specific wbrk activity, interpretation can be- overly dgpendent u0q|> the 
context in which the statement is used. Clarifying phrases should be added to job-oriented 
tasks lo aid in effective comnriunication of the intended activity, thus assuring that appro 
priate training can be identified. ^ 

The distinction between job- arrd worker-orXented actions shoulct not be emphasized^ too • 
rigidly, but be of general guidance -in stating job-oriented worker activities.^ The distinction 
is a conceptually complex one, and not readily appliectin all instances. Lack of consistent 
distinctions does not^eem to alter drastically the usefulness of the activity'sta'tements., 

30ME PROBLEMS IN STATING TASKS 

For theTnost part, stating tasks is a reasonably straightforward process. However, occupations 
""differ widely. 'Some ar^ ^ighly routine, characterized by a f^obvious tasks performed in a pre- 
scribed manHlNay all workers in that occupation. Others are very non-routine, with individual work- 
ers performing only some segments of the total set of tasks relevant to the whole occupation.' SonTe 
occupations ar^ in a high stat? of change, du'e to new technologies or tojrnerging suboccupajions or 
paraprofessional occupatjohs. Spme occuf^tions, such as equipment ojrerators and repairmen, pri- 
marily tend to peiNform physidal activities which can be readily observed and describ^. Vyhereas, 
people such as teachers, managers, politicians, writers, sdigntists, and sales engineers often concen- 
trate uppn conceptual andHX)gnitive types of work activity. These ^and othe r jdfe variation^ can create 
a number of problems in statjng tasks. ' , ' ' * / 

The sections belovi^ttenipVlQ pr^ovWe guidance in handling these "problems as they rhay arile 
in a particular effort to state the uisks of ah occupation. ^efeTfence can be made to^rticular sec- 
tions as the need* arises. 4 ' ' * ' 

y Use of sta)terViant qualifiers. Simple tasjc st^rcments should oe used without qualifiers, 
UrtTess the qualifier is essential to the meaning of Jhe statement. For example, "Compute 
sales tax" is preferable to "Compute sales tax to determine amount of tax oa sajes.^' Con- 
' versely, "Schedule employees for on the-job training" is preferable tg "Schedule. ismploy- 
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Several conditions may necess^itate the us§ o/qualifying phrases. These are governed by 
the generaJ rule of doing what is necessary'l6 be able to make specific decisions about 
training needs. Thus, if Significantly different training activities and learning could be im 
plied by a brief task stafement. then qualifying phrases wodfd ba needed to clarify the 
actual tasic intended. The objective is to avoid confusion with similar^ctivities that may 
hjve different training needs. This may require that each distinctjoj/form the basis for a 
separate task statenrv^nt. % 

tn general, there are four different types of task modifiers: 

a. When there are multiple wa^s of doing a task, there may be a need to state haw 

(which way) it is done. For example^ the activity of*computing grade-point averages' 
' Jfor students might be stated in one or all of th,e following ways, each involving quite 
* different training content: 

• Calculate student grade-point averages by hand. ^ 

• Calculate student grade-point averages using a small electronic calculator.*'^ 

• GdiaiTate student grade-point averages -using a desk-top programmable computer. 

• Calculate student grade-point averages using remote input/output terminal to * * 
large central 9omputer. ^ ♦ ^ 

Stating the means' or media used m performance can sometimes be accomplished by 
modifiers of the action verb, as in "Visually iijspect . . . ,7"Road test . . . ," "Spot 
check...." \ ^ ^ ^ 

' A^the^ example is cited by Mayo (1969), in which a linetrian on a telephone cable 
installatiQfi <jrjew may "Dig cable trenches." However, this task could be,accom- 

^ptifhed either*with hand tools or v^rith trenching machinery.* Not all workers in the 
occupation Would have^accessTo trenching machinery, so two distinct task state- 
ment^ are necessary to yield survey information by which e^ch approach can be as- 
sessed for its traimng implications. 

* ' • * 

In contrast agafh^sing^^rffexample cited by Mayo (1969), the methods of performing 
soma, tasks are ^ti^riaolei* iS^at a general format is more appropriate. Thus, *^ordi- ' 
nate witfi supplyrdfepartment to resojve supply problems" is a more economical con- 
struction of an aK^ty statement than, would be, a series of specific task statements , 
depicting each type of problem and each method i^sed to solve tfj^problem. ^ * 




Caution must be usee! 1r/assuming4hat only prescribed methods are used 
by workers. ^ 



"SometTmes common practice will deviate from authorized procedures, and do so in 
a n!|||ner th^it warrants consideration in training. . For fikpmple, in^the business^of 
packing critical items for storage or shipment, there^may be a dozen or more* ' 



authorized|packaging procedures. Each might be cited in task statenoents. But, in --i 
probing to generate and review a list of tasks for that occupation, it might be learfted 
that the-prevaHing practice is that workers seldom package strictly by ^ny of .the 
authorized procedures because the necessaryjools, material, or test instruments are 
not generally available-. Instea^TtFie.workers aotually may perform an additional 
form of packaging, that of "improvising". based on resources available. If this were 
also listed in an occupational survey, it^uld be learned to what extent it prevailed 
over the other methods and decisions could then be made r^ardin^ the merit of • 
teaching how to improvise in packaging. " - 

Wheo ther9 are multiple purposes for a task, there may be a need to state why it is 
done. For example, the activity of .checking th? condrtion of on-site power generatofs 
mighlbe stated in the following vy^ys, ^jach^nvdlving quite different and separate per* 
forman,ce on the^job: 

• Check generator for evidence t)f overheating. * 

• Checl? generator for adequacy.of oil Jevel'. , 

■ 1 ' "-^ 

• Check generator for evidencet)f physical damage. 

- * ' / 

• Cljjgck generator for adequacy of extwior paint. 

Each Of these checks may be perfprmed wjth a different frequency, and be of differ- 
ing job importance arxJ concern for iotrpi^ Sichool training. 

If a^name is conimonly used to idqrKify a prescribed procedure, that name may be 
used without stating the precis^ adtion or concern of the task. For axai^le, "Per- 
form cylinder-" leakage test," "Pressure test the air conditioner system," and "Perform" 
preventive maintenance inspection of common hand tools." If, however,.a worker 
does nofperform the test prodsdyre itself but does monitor the test results, a task 
should be stated for such nrfonitoring action. For example, "Observe oscilloscope for 
results of^aljbration check" and "Receive reports on, and compute tf]p results of, the 
testing qf revised gqmputer programs." 

A problem can occur in focusing upon the purpose of ati activity. ^ It is a problem that 
was first pointed out by Fruchter, Morin, and Archer (ld63). They noted that a state 
ment like "Calculate correlatiSn coefficients for factor analyses" reflects a purpose, 
and^that there could jreadily be a variety of such pu^oses for which corwiation co- 
effrcients could be calculated. Where the worker activi-ty is essentially^ the $ame ic- 
respective of the purpose for whii;/) it is performed, they r^commendfed against the 
use of such qualifiers of the task statement. Xhe qualifier should be added to the 
basic task»statefment only if the purpose reflects a^differenrt activity than when some 
other purjQQse^js associated \n\X\\ that baisic ^^sk.* 

In instances where the purpose qualifier is*^s^f%jhen at least one other task also 
needs to be stated, to reflect the alter%te spivities associated with other purposes. 

Whentherp are multiple situations and conaitions under which a task is performed, 
there^may be a need to state where or wh&n]i is done - Such situations and condi 
tions (Ti3y 1)6 due to geographic diftert^nces. -el^irGnmenta! conditions, employer size. 
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organizational climate.,anticipated equipment malfuncticfis, potetntial errors in hu- 
man 'performance, timrt^ressures or other stress factors, and emergency operating 
cdntingeocies. These contexts or task cohditions, if ^y are suspected to be impor- 
tant factors m ^e determination of lob relevant perjomiance requirements, need to • 
become part of separaPe task statements. 

Some tasks can be of considerable difference in training importance and content be- 
causi of such situatiorts and conditions. For instance, "Remove and replace wheels** 
may require qui^e different training for performance as emergency road service at 
night on busy urb^n^hnghyvays, as opplose^Ud^ performance within a service garage. 
Similarly, corrosion pre^tion tasks nffTght differ near the salt spray of sea coasts, 
as opposed to the southcentral p^rt of the country. Winterizing a car may differ for- 
workers high in the Rocky Mountains, as compared to those working in Virginia. ' 

- And, performance under threatening conditions or during equiprfient failures may 
warrant specialized training, such a^laridirrg a plane when a tire blows out on touch- 
down, or driving a vehifcle i.n he^v;^ fog. 

' < . • 

Some Occupations may be more sensitive to such variations than others. Thus, police 
officers and firemen may have many performance 4:ontingencies, whereas clerical per- 
sonnel and assembly- 1 iTje workers may have relatively fewer of such critical^ non- 
routine F)erformance conditions. « . ' 

d. . When the range of what is to be acted upon^ is restricted, there may be a need to state 
XhQSCQpe of the performance or problem situation.^ For example, "Counsel staff per- 
sonnel*4n career advartoement within theemploying agency" placfes limits on the coun- 
seling of staff personnel. If other counseling activities occur, they wquld be stated as • 
separclte tasks. \^ . ' • 

Pefining of the task limits aids curriculufri developers and training inrtructors in know- 
ing the boundaries and ffxtenj of the neceasary Jearning cont^t, Lirniting the scope of. 
the object acted uport can In some instances be accomplished by theaddition of de- 
scriptive adjectives to the crass of objects or elerfients acted upon. In the following 
examples the italicized portjon hejps to clacify the object of the action: 

• Proofread ^na/researr/? reports. .. . . ^ . 
*• ^e^\evi recently published exp^rnental \\xexdiXuxe. ...» 

• Ad.nriinister brief job satisfaction questionnaires. . . . / ' ^^^^ 

• LezXuxe large groups of adult ^Xu6er^. . .\ ' . - * 

If a modifier is needed for greater task specificity or to distinguish' between similar acti^rtties, 
a}l other significant tasks with comparable modifiers shoulrf be listed. For example, in a^ 
listing of automotive mechanic tasks,^'*fiepair transmissions" would not be specific efiou'gh. 
Therefore, if Uie statement were modified to riail "Repair automatic transmissions," then 
"Repair stanc(|rd transmissions" should also be\included in the list of tasks. 

Al^y^ avoid QiJalifying phrases such as "when appropriate," "as required, ' ^ / 

'In accordance with prescrtbed directives." These are^often found in soucce nnaterials, 
but serve no useful purpose in task inventories. 
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Treatment of, fringe activities. Many individual job positions include sori^|ork Assign- 
ments Which do not necessarily relate directly to the occups^tion being d^pbed^ They 
may be minor or o<xasional attivities which form a ^fecUif the general employment situ- 
ation, such ^yocga^nally^delivehng some ijiaterial to a destination at the supervisor's 
request, or felping out for a day ih'anothe'r department. At other times there may be 
fairly definite assignments of additional duties, such as serving as a ^pervisor during tem- 
porary absences of thebosi, serving as shop Steward for the union local, serving as the of- 
fice chairman of a charity drive, sei^ve as a member of a committee or board. 

Each of these peripheral activities ar*e on the fringe of the basic occupational defirrftion. 
Yet for worker^in the occupation, sucb activities may represent very real requirements of^ 
their job, indivrclually or as a composite orf activities.. As such, they may \^arrant training 
consideration. Thbs, they do need to be included in the ihventory qf potential tasks for 
ftie particular occupation. Arguirtg against inclusion, however, |s the likelihood that there 
, mav^ be a great many different and often trivial tasks that could be stated, if ^hey were all 
st3te6 at a very specific level of performance activity. 

> t *. . - ■ . ^ 

ResolutloQ of 'this issue can be achieved by listing general Statements of fringe activities. 



Activities lich are'celntrBl to the ocgup^tion sho^jld be handled with statements 
' of greater specificity than activities ^hich are on the fringe or» periphery, but both 
are to be represented by task statements. 



Instfe^ of listing all th^ specific tasks qf a peripheral function or of no immediate interest, 
the'o'verall funttipn iton be stated as^one general task. F«r instanpe, if a secretary is also 
qualified aod seeing 2|^a notary public oh occasion, a statement could be listed as "Serve 
as notary public^- It would be. unnecessary to list all tasks of notary publics. Such a gen- 
' eral statement reblns tKe general activity in the listing of tasks for the complete ecope pf 
the occupation^ jjjermitting data to be gathered later frt occupatidnal surveys for the pur- 
pose of assessing Its actual significance to the occupation. Should it latef be found to be 
of impoilance for occupational training, it may subsequently be subject^ to a more de- 
tailed analysis. » *• . 

This process helps shorten the of generating task lists without coinpletely omitting 
the fringe activities on the basis of preconceived ideas of what is a significant part of the 
job^ For occupations undergoing chan^, or Which tend to vary acrpss different employ- 
ment situations, subjective decisions npt based on field data can be very erroneous and 
misleading.^ ^ . . 

Another type of what might be considered^'fringe activities" dre the tasks which deal witn 
the common and routine parjs of a job that tend to get overlodRed in discussions of What 
work is performed. These activities often pertain to: 

1. Work with or on peripheral objects and equipme^^t 

* 2. Ordinary eqyipTnent operating discrepancies. • 

3. bccasional interactions with clients or other q/rsoi 
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These activities can in tact be very important and vital to the operation, and need to be 
listed for training consideration. For example, in the workiof automotive mechanics 
there is a need for tasks concerned with the conditions and effects'of wirid, )i0kr leak, 
noise, vfbration, and harshnjess. Similarly, tasks should be stated for the^fcinctions of 
hydraulic lift opefration, safety in th^shop, acetylene and arc welding, maintenance of . 
shop equipment, and task use of air operated tools (drills, impact topis, jacks, etc.). 

there could be mention 6f action Regarding time Cards, clocks^ or records of work 
orders; as well, as actions in relating to customers and to members of the locaj community.* 

While such work may not represent t)ie core technical characteristics of the occupation, it 
oes potentially constitute elements of the job and employment situation that propedv 
be of concern for training programs intended to prepare students for sucpessful em- 
yment in the occupation. 
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variation'to b^^onsidered is when a significant proportion of workers in an oc- 
alsotfiOd^to perform in a secondary occupation. For example, a good many 0' 
-alioperform a number of the tasks of a shopkeeper. This may include clerical 
kkeeping tasks, as well as the management of a small or^rt ti'me staff. These* 
lai^ aspects of an occupation should not be ignored when compiling th^initial list 



Treatment of a task of immense import^oe. In some occupations there may be one on 
two tasks which are of quite considerable importance for most workers. Typically, such 
ks are^cbmplex and entail a variety of conditions and situations uruJer ^^^h they are 
tc^be performed, or for which ability to.perform is expected of a worker. Jhese are ob- 
sly bf considerable training interest. 

To g^in additional useful information about the task by nrveans of occupational ^surveys, a 
very critical task can be broken up ihto a number of ^re specific activity statenibnts. 
Often ihis can be accomplished by the adding of qtrim to a basic task statemeTiTr^Ad- 
ditiona^y, more specific tasks might particMlar^^*^ht:||gtra upon the performance con- 
ditions, information-gathering actions, decisions to ble /fiade, or actions to control various 
events which represent key competencies within the tqjai task. 

For example, the bookkeeping task of "-fVepare payroll register/' if especiallyjmportant 
fqr differential curriculum decisions, might be divided up into the^following activity 
statements: ^ • • ^ 

• Determinejf all employees are listed on the payroll register for a particular payroll 
period*. 4 

, • Transfer exemption information frojp^yroll records to payroll register. 

£- - » * 

• Verify time cards. . » ^ , • 
* * ' . 

• Compute employee, gross earnings, nedessary deductions, and net earnings. 



• Compare dollar amounts and total hoars to previous payroll periods for reason- 
ableness. . ' » . ♦ ' ' 
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• Determine if all gros^s earnings, deductions, and ne)|earnirig^ cc^mputed on the 
payroll register are correct. 
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Report apparrent discrepancies in payroll register computations. 

Post from payroll register to employee ^rning recoi^ds. ^ 

Grouping these activities within the same duty category (in Step 4) will help retain the 
payroll context function under which »they have meaning on the job. Whether some of 
these are performed manually, or with theaid of desktop machines or computers can be . 
identified subsequently by noting the types of equipment operated (see section 5 below, 
on equii>ment and job aids). • ^ 4r . 

L Traatment of training which constitutes a routine and expected part of the job. Certain 
occupations contain elements^of on-the*job training activities to develop and maintain 
skills for important afKl anticipated, but rarely performed, tasTcs of the job. This is es- 
pepially evidenti.in occupations dealing with emergency or hazardous situations. For 
example, policemen receive continuation training in unarmed combat and practice in thfe 
use of firearms. Firemen and others routinely recxHve training in emergency first aid pro- 
cedures. Medical doctors and others are expected to attend skill up-dating training prp- 
grams. AruJ, such occupations as radio operatori^and air traffic controllers may need to 
maintain skills for periodic government liceH^ing examinations. 

^ These kinds of learning activities should be stated as tasks when they form an mtap^l 
" part of the job. They may include classroom trainin^grsrs well as participation in full-scale 
simulation exercises^for operating units. ' 

^ T(S decide whether a learntpg ^tivity should be stated as a job task, follow Ihe rule of 
the Internal Revehoe Service: If it 4S needed or raguired for maintaining employment in 
the occupation, it is appropriate, but not if it serves primarily to qualify the wor ker for 
a new occu^tion or for-jeb^vancenDent. - , - 

K Operation 6f aquipnnent and use of job ^ds. Training for an occupation traditionally 
^^may be concerned with the development of skills in the operation of equipment or jn 

the use of tools and othfer things that assist the worker in doing tasks more'effe^tively ' 

or efficiently. ' • 

Job aids can consist of such item$^ special tools, charts, test instruments, checklists, 
reference guides, templates, prdcedoral manuals, maps, forms, wiring diagrams,'hand 
calculators, ^yle guides, or other such devices andmemory aids that support t^k per- 
formance.. Their use, in and of themselves is not a task activity. While there^ay be an 
urge to state these as tasks (e.g., "Operate keypunch machine," "Use reference book or 
manuals"), it is more useful to list them separa tely. It is only necessiury then to state the 
item, omitting the action term^ of "operate" or "use." 

By this item listing^ equipment and job aids catvhe included separate^ in occupational 
surveys fsee Volume 3) if information is desired on the proportion of wor^cers operating 
or using each, or on their level of significance in various occupational situations. How* 
jB^r, only those items should be rn^uded io^ich there is a likely or potential iriterest 
for jol) description or for training purposes. The others can be omitted from the occupa- 
tional survey questionnaire to minimize the ^ime it takes a woHker to answer the pntire 
questionnaire. . V 

Inpidentally, the^ item listings can be usefgl in the process of generating lists of taslcs, to 
stimulate^the ability of workers to recall their job tasks during interviews. In^rviewers 
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can ask in what tasks each item is used. Other interviewing techniques are discussed in a 
later^section on task/eview procedures. > ' . 

6. ' Use of technical cqiicepts and techniques.: As wi<th equipment.and job aids, training in 

some occupations traditionaHy has beea concerned miMhe acquisition of technical knov^l; 
' edge, hot with job performance activities^ Kfiowlng and understanding certain key informa; 
tion, or particular technical concepts that have^practical use in performifig job tasks might 
invcrtve such matters as: vocabulary and nomenclature, subject matter content, machine 
characteristics and specifications, organizatiqpaf or system structure, advanced computa> 
tion^l skills, operating} principles and theories, fuleskand standards, ctf. other such technical 
information. , ' * ' 

There can be strong pressure to include these technical concepts and techniques.as task 
statemerits: For example, it would be possible to state these as follows: * 

Improper Stating of Technical Knowledge as Tasks 

• Use simple-business' math. «. 

• Use probabiUtf theory t6 design data systems. 

• Perforrr^ analog programming. - 

• Use linear programming techniques. i 

^Irxiproper Stating of Techniques as Tasks 
T * - • 

• Vary classroom routine. ' ^ ' ' ^ 

• Maintpin open door policy fqr. employees. \ ~ , * 

• Provide prompt feedback. 

• Demonstrate sensitivity to worker ^ievances. — ^. ' 




VVhile it is recognized that such technical knowledge may be of training interest, by ihem 
selves they are not purposeful tasks of the jo^. They are the m&ans by which one or mor^^ 
tasks are accomplished, and may be cited as modifiers to such tasks as necessary. They 
should not bejisted sieparately in an occupational survey questionnaire, since they would 
add an undue bulk to those questiohnaires. * \ 

Where special information rfiay additionally be desired about the job' significance of th^se 
con^pts and techniques, a second typej)f field survey can be^nerated to supplement the 
task-based occupational surve ys. For this approach the reoder is referred to a report 
' authored'by Ammerman, Essex, and Pratzndr (1974) which is availably from the ERIC j 
Document Reproducti)Dn Services, or fronr^he Center for Vocational Educa^^ This ^ 
process constitutes a separate analysis of me occupation, distinct from but complefmenting 
the procedures of the present manual. J 4 ^ ' ' * 

7. Descrtbtng supervisory and managerial jobs. One of the m6re challenging efforts is to state 
/the'tasks pe^ormed by supervisory and managerial person'nel in an.occupational area. It is 
insufficient to say they "Supervise subordinate personnel," ^Spntrol flpyv of work," 
"Monitor safety programs," "Supervise training programs," "Analyze company ope^tioii^," 
'Plan, facility modification," "Approve expenditures of funds," or "Attend meetings." . 



I 



Sever^i-ta^fks need to MMnerated to describe what is being done in accomplishing each 
such g^i'al function. Thus, instead of saying "Hire new employees/' it should be possible 
JO identify such^component tasks as: ' * ) ^ 



Process applications and other paperwork for-emQloyment. ' 
Screen applicantlon the basis of standard. test scores. 
•Observe applicants performing sample portions of the job activities. 
Interview applicants. 

Authorize the hiring offer for applicartts. 
Ori6nt new employees to the firm. 



Since a supervisory or managerial function may differ quite substantially interms of level 
of responsj^lity and learning implications, it is helpful" to distinguish between them at 
least to some moderate degree. iKe following examples, based on executive activities re 
ported by Hemphill (1960h illustrate how these distioctip<|might be stated. The distinc 

tions tend to be based on the amount or nature of the action. ' • ^ 

't ' • ' 
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Dictate at least 25 letters per week. 
Dictate le^tteps, but fewer than 25 per week. 

Initiate reqiiliitions invofving a gross item^valUe of at least $5,000. 
Initiate requisitions involving a gross item value of 1^ than $5,000. 

Sign documents that obligate the compapyto the ^tent of at least $1 ,000. 
Sign documents that obligate the cqrrf^ny for less than $1,000. 

Approve requests for expenditures not cove?fed in authorized budgets. 
Approve requests for expenditures th^t are covered in authofized budgets. 



Prepare contracts for approval by a superior. ^ 
Prepare contracts not requiring approval by a superior. 

Approve exceptions to established credit policies. 
Request or recommend exceptions to established credit polig 

Evaluate records of production of a work force of^QOor more employees 
Evaluate records of production of a work f^pee^ 10 or more,J3ut less than 
employees 

. Evaluate records of production qta^ork force of less than 10 

[Fo^ecasffnarket trends of the very near future. 
Forecast market trends five to 10 years in the future 






Comparable distinctions also may be helpful when it is important to differentiate between 
similar iabs,'5uch as between ge^neraJ machinist and precision machinist, or between boiler- 
maker welder and pipe line welder on active (''hot") lines. 

Berger (1974) cites an example in the computer programming field where the task "Code 
and debug modifications and corrections t(^ systems software" was considered appropriate 
for systems programmers, but the statement did not clarify the sense of the task as per- 
formed by scientific and engineering programmers, for the latter group the task v\i;buld 
better be stated as "Code and debug scientific and engineering program changes in higher 
level language such as FORTRAN' or PL/1/' For business programmers th'e^ask was stated 
as "Code and djebug changes and corrections to business data processing programs." 
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Supervisory and managerial jobs, as well ^ those of iorne professiofial occupations, often 
will tend to use action verbs of a more mental than a physical nati^re. Thus, such jobs will 
more likely reflect such afppropriate and relevant actions as: 
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Appraise 

Approve 

Assign 

ChaV 

Check 

Compare 

Conduct 



Contact 

Counsel 

Qecide 

Determine » 

Draft 

Estimate 

Explain 



Forecast 

Inform 

Interpret 

Investigate 

Negotiate 

Plan 

Process 



RecommencI 
Review 
SchedMle 
Set 

Study' 
Submit 
Verify 
Visit 



These reflect an empShasiis upon inforrnation processing and commlinication fuactions, 
which are common features r)f many jobs not dealing wtth equipment operation or main- 
tenance, or with direct service for a customer orclient. \\ should be obvious from a num- 
ber of these actions that tasks need nof^l^e Jimited to observable work performance,. but 
often may identify job activities not readily discernible by a fJerson.other than- the worker. 

Adc^itionajjsuggestions for identifying and stating ta^s of supervisors^nd managers are 
preser^ld in the later seqtion oh techniques to probe for additional tasks during review 
sessions.' ^ . . ' * 
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Restrict jpns when using computer printout of task statements. Some users of this manual 
may have the capacity to use a computer for printing task statements directly onto survey 
questionnaire forms or reports of data analyses. This capacity will place special^ restrictions 
upon how tasks should be stated, depending upon the characteristics of the computer pro- 
qrmTl iiiiil i i|iiifiiii(iiil h^ing ii'sml, ' . ^ 



Typical of these program restrictions are such directives as the fojl 
ular program may modify or add other limitations: 



ig/though a particr 



Task statements should bejirmtedto 1 %7 spaces and not^ore than two print- 
out lines. Neither ttje^ftrstnor the second line may exceed 59 spacer This will 
necessitatetfjat'^^me task statements be edited to shorten th^m by use of a^mor6^ 
telgff^aptTTcstyle, In the context of an obvious computer printout, the sense of 
ie abbreviated ta^ statement should communicate adequately the intended 
iyty. To further reduce space requirements, the period at the^end of the 
tas|cstSte«eDt is omitted. / ' > ^ 

Ji 

Sqme computer programs may liaruJie onjx-Gertam sigTfe^ao^^rfibols (e.g., plus, 
minus, diagonal, period, comma^^gai:efTtfTesis). Depending orTthencapaciiv^f 
the program to be used^^aterrfents would be edited to eliminate the need fdf . 
any nonalph||^ujiiafftrsigns beyond that program's capacity. 



Computer programs usually prinT^eapital letters only. In such.cas^ the task 
statements shoukJ be edited to avqicf the use of words or ab^fvicitions which re- 
quire lowtr case letters. For example, \i ttie abbreviation fo%,Ur^ifti^factory Re- 
ports (URs) were used in « task, rt would appear asW/?S ifl^y^prtfitouts and 
might be confused with another abbreviation. ^^owevr6r,'tM'^^ 
UR'S 'm the printouts and would be acceptable. V* ' ' * ^ih^ 
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THe use of computer printoutvof task statements most generally would occur when occu- 
1^. pational surveys are to be conducted by an agency on a more or less routine or production 

basis, with periodic resurveys to update the job information. Where only a few one-time 
^ surveys arcj anticipated, the usefulness of placing task statements into' the computer sys- 
tem would generally be greatly reduced. 

RECOGNIZING FAULTY TASK STATEMENTS 

• s ' ^ • 

Several kinds of errors commonly occur in the stating of tasks, particularly wheri*they are tc^be 
used to obtain job performance information foi/subsequent decisions about trairtingj^ontent. ThaSe 
problem areas need speciat attention to assure effective statements of each task of an occupatiopreon 
sistent^ith their intended ijse in occupational surveys. The seven most common faults tend to be: 





Types of Faulty Task Statements 


\ 












1. • 


More than one task in a single statement. > ^ 






2. 


Activity is stated*as a general function or fesponsibility. 






3. 


Unciwr statement of the action. * _ 






4. 


Overly dependent upon duty context for meaning. 






5. 


Too many limits placed on how th6 tasJc is performed. 






6. 


Substitution of method of performaj^e for the task itself. 






7. 


Stating only the operation of equipment or use of an item. 







Each of these typical faults is explained and illustrated on the pages which follow, using exam- , 
pies from t^ree occupations: Automotive Mechanic, Business Data Programmer, and General Secre- 
tary. It is anticipated that these examples might be useful in training staffs to state tasks, to assess 
the merits of statements previously prepared and made available by other agencies, to review those 
prepared locally, or to use as standards against which to compare statements for possible faults. 

FoHpwtijg these fault illustrations is a |)rie#^chart for assessing the adequacy of a sample of ac- 
tivity^sfiite^ The appropriate answer in regard to selected task characteristics is compjeted ir\ 
th^^lumns to the right of each statement. 
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FAUUT: 



More than one t^sk in a single statement. 

Task statements tnciuding^multiple job activities may make it impossible to determjne 
which activity is associated with task survey data or k of training concern. Th^y may 
also confuse survey respondents who would prefer to rate each activity differently, 
such as when one of the activities is performed by another type of worker or its job 
significance differs quite a bit f^om the other work cited in the statement. ^ 

Variations of this fault are. 

1 . Use of more than one action verb. 

2. Use oMnore than one object act6?d upon. f 
, \ Linkage of several tasks in one coiipourKi sentence. 



EXAMPLES OF FAULP 



Moit Than One Action Verb: 



Test ahd rewire electrical dash units > ^ 
Inspect and replace defrOsterliose. 

Adjust, repair, or replace back up light switches. • • 

Repair or replace wheel cylinder. * *' . • 
Plan and conduct on-the-joS training of data processing 

procedures. ^ • 

Review and prepare cost estjmates of equipment use ^ 

Edit and review a report. • 
Select of order furnishings for office. 



More Than One Obfect Acted Upon: 

Repair ignition switch, resistor, wiring, coil 
points, and condenser of the prirndry pi/cuit. 

Lubricate vehicles arui equipment. 

Prepare cost report or cost estimate foj^ 
processing equipment. 

Prepare a briefing or visual preservtation. 

Evaluate files, reports, or correspondence. 

Develop procedures for the maintenance of 
news files and reference libraries. 




Separate Tasks Joined in One Sentence: 



^'Pressure test, performance test, and leak test the air 

conditioning system. 
, ^ Inspect' vehicles and appJy materials for«eorrosion 

and rust control. ^ 
^ Ar^yze core dumps, evaluate, and recommend 

solutions. 

# Plan prograiVin}ingwork loadsr make work assign- 
ment$rand organ|||||shifts.^ 



^ Perform system generation, establish soqrce 
^ and relocatable iibfdry sizes, etc. ^ ^ 

* Order all publications and keep track of 
subscriptions. 
Make lisjt of CDn|ents of off ica safe and keep 
it up-taKlate. » 
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ACCEPTABLE USE OF SOME MULTIPLE ACTIONS AND OBJECTS 

Composites of more than one action verb or object'acted upoh are acceptat^le and 
appropriate in a single task statement when they: 

1 . Tend to occur together as a whole unit of work. ^ 

2. Serve to clarify a single type of work activity, and reasonably involve 
the same training. ^ 



Examples ofAqceptabfe Tasks: 



^ Clean«ig^ and test spark plugs 

Lo^le arid repair short in wiring. 
^ Cfiarntngiv^a-Prnts and check Ifor condition 
^ Lubi^cm^t^ofn and rear suspension *^ 

• Heff^e^9 hydraulic lines and fiUings. 

. * Inspect drive shaft, U Tomts. and center bearings 

• Fold and insert letters in envelopes 

• inspect money orders and checks as tb amounv. 

dates, signatures 



• « . ^ 

^ Inspect material received for completeness 

and damages. * 
^ Record -ti me card or t ime clock d ata on 

payroll forms. 2: 
• Stuff ^burKlle^ sort, andfor label outgoing 

mail 

Address letters and packages. 
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FAULT: Activity h stated as a general furKtmn or responsibW » 

. ^Statements of general work functions or iob responsibilities do noi 
provide adequate specificity fo£use in mai^ing^decisions about traini/ig" 
content. They also confuse raters^of task performance surveys becausei 
a variety of tasks entel" into the accomplishnWit of the function or 
res;ponsibility. Typically, such general activities are of an qngoing 
^ ' nfiSture in a job assignment vvith nO'definite endihg or itinies of 

. ma nee. . l 




EXAMPLES OF FAULT 



• .Maintain yvashrack equipment. 

• TraiilWndtviduals onthe job. 

• Resolve technical problems. 

• Monitor safety programs. . 

• Prepare forms and correspondence. 

• Do. preliminary work for income tax return. 

• Sut>ervi9e clerk typists. 



• Control and manage filing system. 



Act as cashier or teller. 



M Perform operatoi:^rinaintenance on ^DR^^ 
equipment. 



• Identify problem areas in the system. 
CPerform nbn-liriear'progjramming. - 

Evaluate deviations f com standards. 
^ • Optimize pro-am execution tifheS. 

• ^pervise docufrtentation of programs. 

• E)esign operating systems. 



• C{R>rdinate scheduling of machine^rk^' 
tead. . V 



• Maintain current run tapes. 
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* > . * 

FAULT: tfac/e^r 



statement of thfi action. 



General or va$}ue aetfbn ^rds for task statements do pot allow 
the person^ providing task ratings to b^ertain of the ifitended't 
meaning of the statement ^ Nor can the person ihterpritin^he^ 
training iiffiplications-of such ratings be certain of what work ' 
activity the rater had in mind. Occasionally it is possible to * 
cicirify a task by including its purpose'or the method to be used. 



1 



FAULT* 



^<r-|ni(Dect lubrication and service guide. 



. EXAMPLES OI^ULT 

• Exploit parallel processing capabilities. 



v/up on requisitions. 



• Perform road'serviifeS^'* * 

. • • * . 0 

• Check exhaust systems. 



' Oev^lep subroulinQS. 
' T^ace maif. / . 
' File materiafs. 



• Jtevie wj^eco^dsfor corfipliance with labor Taws. 

• Inspect steering* ; / 
• • Correct bearing fit. * . . 

• Coordinate with staff in, the deAlSpH^gQt of ^ 

^ r> ^ew systenf^s. * ^i^v^|^ 

• Extract f igures/ieeded for special ancHyses. 



• Make switch settings. 



• Extract ^jJtJrmation from fifes. 

• Implement employer's directives. I ^ 

• Help organize offigp pr comp^i^ommittees. 

• Make preparations for meetings. > 

K^ep card ihd exes. ' . 
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FAULT: . Overly depeodent upon duty context for rpeaning. 



Whilpbrevit/'is desired m task'statenrtents, sufficient descnptidh, 
of a task activity must be'includecf to permit the task to be 
reasonably mpaningful wben m>t grouped ,with functionally 

Jlated task's. .This might be necessary vA^hen subsequent analyses 
nk the tasks bn some issuer. - J ^ 

: • ^ • i_ 




EXAMPLES OF FAULT 



^# Perf^mancetest the System. 
• Complete dffsalisfactf ry reports, 
.f Evaluate suggestions^ 
Replace system regu/atof's. 



FAULT 




Evaluate devJations from standards. 
Plan layout and makeup. 
Make out monthly statements. 
Diagnose malfunctlofts:' ^- '. 



-tsr 



\ 



Too. many limits placed on how the ta^is performed. 



Though task modifiers are sometimes useful to clarify the mfijanmg 
/Of an activdty statement, Jpye modifiers may beljnduly prescr'ipti)!!! 
^and place too many unnecessary Umfts^poh, the iritended perfoij^J* 



rpance statement. 
Variations of this*fault are: 



1/ 



1 . ' 'Statfng hqw pften or when ^ t^k isjfo 5e performed. 

2. *'*Use of alt-inclusi v^i g P BQg/such'as "all," "every," 

."afways.";. 



Stati(ij0o\9^ftenpr ^hen: 

^# Change dates.'on time stamp macfiTne i 

tJr calendar ballyV 
• PrOfti^ash'tlaily. ' ' ' 



EXAMPLES Of i=AULT 



Ute df AH'Jr^sive Terrfts: 



V • 



t Initiate all con^puter opefafing notes, 
technical bu Meting, etc, for job p^r- 
♦ -lormance improvemerits. 
prderall publications foe {jbrary^. 
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FAULTS 



1^ AU LT: Substitution of methd^ of perfp 



Stating how^ taslTis perf«?T7TTBd, 
fbJIowing a modifier of^be 
n^sptacedi! This can lead to yfTdue attenti 
ihst^d pt upon tne work activity as the tria 
Y cause un(;j^tainty^s to which part of 
responctenti^attendfng. And, tHere may 

task actiytfy/altogetlner, stating only the method of performance. 
The saprfe problem occurs when-the purpose of an^activity is sub- 
for the to be performed. 



ask itself, 

ta^ sometimes 
THTtiphasis to be 
jpon the method 

objective. It also 
statec 

a terldency 'to omit the 



stitu 



1^! 



1 '\ 



tXAMPLESOF FAULT 



• Write shorthand/ .\ 

• Work with Operations supep/isor to determine 

'best operating procedures to be followed. . 
^NQptimize prograrh execution times. 

• ftesolve technic^ problems. 




I ntqfporate. standard routines mto pro- 
grams. 

Use linear programming techniques. 
Control system input and cKuput. 
Per^form analog programrjnng. 




4lv 



Stating on^y the operation of^equipmeni or use of an item 



While it is useful t^ know what equipnrteot is operated or what special 
items are used by^ wc^kers, ti:)g^ actions should.not be stated by 
themselves as task statements. Vecious equipment and job items may 
t>^'listed separ-^tely on ^survey qu^ioiiAiaire, without any associated 
^action veros. Questions df use may th^n^e asked of each, if desired, 
but as a separate and distinct information-seekpg part of an occupa- 
tional purvey., k 



EXAMPLES OF FAULT 



• Use t)roofrjeading;symbols. 

• Use directories! 

%• U;e simple business math. 



• Opiate intercom. 

% OpVate keypunch machines. 

• Operate copying machine. 
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Seif-T^t Rating of ^^mtfnt Adequacy 



Automotive Kf$/ntenance Activities ^ ^ ^5* 



Activity Statement 



1 

2. 
3, 
4, 
5. 



Develop plans for performing maintenj 
CJ\eck and correct enfine bearing fit. 
Estimate charges for vehicle repair. 
Esta^ish methods to improve m^tlenance 'procedures. 
Analyze and repair electrical control circuit for oven 




6. Resolve technical problernj. . \ 

7. Analyze for moisture or foreign particle level in fuel^l^^tem. 

8 Visually inspect front suspension system. 

9 Check vehicle maintenance records for compliance with 
warrantv-policies. 

10 Perform cylinder* balance ^est. 



12 
1*3. 
14 

15. 



Secretarial and Accounting Activities 

1 1* Operate tape recorder. 

Use proofreading symbols^ 
Compare copy for le^ibility^nd neatness. 
Work with city tax statements. 
Supervise^clerical emplo^e^ ^ 

— '-^ — "~t — ~~ 

16 Inspection of inventory records." ^ 

17. Compose copy at the typewriter. 

18. Serve as notary public. 



19. Take dictation over the teJephone. 

20. Listen fdf rumors. • 



•r 



Characteristics of .the Statement 



Gram- 
matical 

Con- 
formity 



OK 

OK 

PK 

OKU 

OK 



OK 
WQ 

ok' 

OK 



6k ' % 



-NO 
OK ' 

OK, 

OK 



I 



Only 
'One 
-Task 
Activity 



NO 
NO 
bK 
NO ^ 
NO 



NO ' 

NO 

OK 

OK 
OK 



OK : 

.0K_ 
OK 
NO 



NO 
OK 
NO 



OK 
OK 



Clarity 

of 
"Action 
fntehded 



NO 

OK- 

OK 

NO 

OK 



NO 
OK 
OK 

OK 
OK 



OK 
OK 
OK 
NO 
NO 



HO 
OK 

OK, 

Ok 

OK 



Purpose- 
fuKlob- 
Oriented 
Activity 



OK ^ 
^ Ok 

OK 
• OK 

-T OK 



OK 
OK 
OK 

OK 
OK 



NO 
NO 
OK 
OK 
OK 



OK 
OK 



OK. 







r 




Overall Adequacy for Purpose 


ror 


ror 


Training 


Job 


Content 


Clusters or 


Decisions 


Description 


NO 


• 

OK 


NO 


: OK 


0K_ 


Ok 


NO 


OK . 


NO 

= ^ V- 


■ ^OK ^ 


NO 


Too Broad 


-A 1 0 


INU 


OK 


OK 




OK 

\J IN 


, OK 


OK 

IL 


NO ' 


- NO 


" " NO ' 


NO 


OK 


Too Specific 


: NO- 


< NO 


NO 


Too Broad 


' ' NO 


NO 


; OK 


OK 


No. 6ut U^fut 


OK 


Sunrtmary of 




FriAge Activity 




' $0K 


Too Specific 


).Nb * 


NO , 












• 


x 
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ACTIVITY C: CdNSTRUCTIWG 
THE LIST OF BOTEWTIilVL TASKS 



POLICY GUJDANCe! \ 



AND PLANNING j 
I 

• Community Concerns 

• Manpower Forecastr 

• Student Needs 



\ 

A 
\ 

M 
/ 



DEFINE THE 
SCOPE OF 



INTEREST 
I AND .INTENT 
I 

I Step 1 



"r 

I 

I. 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

\- 



GENERATE TASK STATEMENTS 



, j Construct 
1 Initial ^st 
1 of Tasks 
1 


Obtain 
Reviews 


Edit 

State- 

ments 


Pilot Test 
Task 

Statements 


j Steps 2 & 3/ 


Step 4 


Steps* 


Step 6 



I 

.J ^ 



Given the scope of interest as defined ^irrStep\l, there are five procedural steps to be performed 
to construct-th^list of potential tasks for a*i occupation, area, or function. The*vlidation of this list 
of'^occupational activities, to establish wfich t^k^aVe in fact a significdr\t part of each occupation or 
function, '\\ described in Volume 3 of this series* Idehtifying relevant job performance. The five steps 
for generating the tasks to be validated are 

^ Step 2: Locate Written Soun 

^ Step 3: Construct Initial Usti 




Activities 



\)f Tasks 



^ Step 4: Obtain Reviews of Initial Tasks 
^ Step 5: Edit Tasks for Use in Occupational 
1^ Step 6: Pilot Test the List of Potential Tasks 



Each o^trtese steps is described in the si^ct^ops which follow. It should be remember^ that the task 
concerns described Snd the procedures for constructing lists are written to cover a wide variety of 
occupations for which task inventories might be desired. For one occupation some pprtion of 
'these concerns and procedures may 'not be pertinent. The total descriptbn is provided to aid in the • 
preparation of task I i^ts; whenever, particular situations or confMcts shoukJ arise. 



STEP 2: LOCATE WRITTEN SOURCE^ * 

The initial listing of possible tasks for an occupation, erea, or function is constructed from 
available printed source materials. Acquisition of these reference materials should start well in ad- 
varice of the actual constructipn of the initial task listing to allow for lag time between the identifi- 
'^tion and receipt of some materials. It is not neces3arV to acquire every conceivable refer^ce, but 
enough to begin roughing eut an outline of the job and to generate perhaps a hundred or mire state- 
nnentsof likely work activities per occupation, . ' - 

Useful reference material often may be found in: 

1 . Published job materials, handbooks, and manuals. , 

2. Jot;t analysis studies con^uctedi>y the U.S. Emi^yment Service, it; occupational analysis 
fi^ld centers, ^nd state employment services. 

^ Employer training'programs, including those-conduicted. by the armed forces technical 
schools and by other federaj agencies. 



4. resk inventories prevTbusly developed by others. 

5, Curriculum guides prepared by state vocational curriculum laboratories, public school * 
systems conducting occupationalliduCation, and private business and trade schools.^ 

6, Empiricaf studies to;^establish the content validity of employment tests, 

* 

7. Special projects yielding occupati9nal descriptions, such as graduate dissertations in col- 
legiate schools^ industrial psychology, industrial management, industrial engineering, 
industrial arts or vocational education, business, applied arts, and various specialized oc: 

i cupdtionamiiciptines. Many of these^nay be located throu^ the Dissertation Abstracts 

International: Section A (The Humanities and Social 'Sciences), a monthly publication of 
Xerox jUpiyers^ty Mrcrofilms, Ann Arbor, Mf 48106. y 

Additionally^ special projects may be sponsored by state departments of vocational or occupi- 
ttonai education, special interest groups, inisiness and professional associatioi^'s, labor organizations, 
consortiums of community colleges, HEW's Office of Education, National Institute of Educatio'^n 
(HEW), National Institute of Health ^E W), Employment and Training Administration (formerly 
Manpower Administration, U.S. Oei^l^ent of Labor), hlationdl Highway Safety Administration 
(U.S^ Department of Transportation), and others. Useful sources for. identifying some of these or- 
ganizatioi^s which hav^ special interests in particular occupations are the following annual directories: 

National Trade and Professional Associatibns of the- United States and tanada, and Labor 
Unions, published by Colujnbia Books, 734 1 5th Street, NW (Room 601), Washington, 
DC 20005. • $ ' ' 

♦ • 

Encyclopedia of Associations, yolume 1: National Organizations of the U.S., published by 
- , G9ie Research, Book Tower, Detroit, Ml 48226. 

ging occupations, it may beriecessary to search references which pertain to 




pations in the fields out of which the occupations arf_being created. None of 
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STEP 2: 
WRITTEN^SOURCES 



these sources is Mnripate J to provide a completdy valid and useful source of all currently relevant 
task statem^nj[$/ They should, however, provide an effective beginning point, and will serve to ori- 
•erK persons develofjing the list of potential tasks. . - • ^ 

Rtforenoe materials. Fallowing is a list of possible specific sources of appropriate reference 
materials. These sources may be contacted for leads, bibliographic citations, ^nd/or abstracts of 
likely printed references. Depending u,pon the occupational area, sonriejitthese sources may be 
more appropriate and productive than others. - {'^ 

Contact: CVE Publications . 

•4 The Center for Vocational Education (OSU) 
1960 Kenny Road / 
Columbus, OH 43210 * ' ^ ' 

^ Resources in Vocational Education ^former ly called Abstracts of instructional and 
Research Materials in. Vocational and Technical Education, AIM/ARM) . 

Includes (a) abstracts of published material designed for teacher or student 
" use,in the classroom, (bLannotations of bibliographic or lists ot instructional 

^ • materials, (c) abstracts of published research and other materials that are 

useful to a wide atfdience having an interest in vocational and technical edu- 
cation. Many curriculum guides conffch some type of job description or 
task listing. While these vary in detail and completeness, they can serve as • 

♦ • uSfeful sources of initial statements of work activity. 



Publ ishechcfuarterfy. 

^ Annual Index-to-Resources in Vocational Education (since 1977), and AIM/ARM 
>*/7/7(/a//ndex (1968 through 1976). ' . t ^ 

* Resources in Vocational Education and the Annual Indexes are norm^ ob- 
tained by subscription. Single cppies of back issues of AfM/ARM periQcJicals 
and indexes are available only in microfiche and hardcopy reproduction |rom* 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA^2210. 
Copies are generally available in most State Departments of Vocatipha 
Education or their Research Coordinating Units. 



^ Directory of Tasic Inventories: Volumes 1, 11, and III (1975, 1976) • 

Reports bibliographic.information on sources of task inventories for oc- 
' , . cupations, compiled from documents submitted from state vocational and 
occupation^ education agencies, state vocational education instructional 
materials laboratories and projects, school districts, pgblic and private 
R&D agencies, armed services ti^ainlng and personnel research agencies, as 
^ v^ll as special projects sponsored by a variety of federal agencieSj^biisi- 
nesses, (irofessional associations, and foundations. 
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^Contact: ERIC Dodu^nent Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
P.O. Box 190. - , , 

Arlington, VA 22210 * 7^ ' r , \ 

- (or) .... > 1. 

Supei-Jntendent of Documents 
, , " U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington. DC 20402 » 

■ * ► Resources in Education 

Lists abstracts and resources of new educational research documents 
enternig'the ERIC Clearinghouse system. 

Published monthly, plus annual index^. , ^ C 

Contact: Alacmillan Information 

866 Third Avenue ^ * • 

New York; NY 10022 ^. 

► Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE). 

Contact: kiformation Coordinators, Inc. * 
1435-37 Rc^pdolph Street 
^ Detroit, Ml 48226 ' 

^ Work Related Abstt^ts. 



Divided into 20 broad^bject areas, citing art4cles extracted from over # 
250 management, l^bdr^ government, professional, and university period- 

Publjshed in monthly issues, with annual index. 



Contact: National Technical Information Service 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
5285 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, VA 22161 ' 

^ Government Reports Announcements and fndex. 

Technical Inquiry Services Af NT IS provides custom searching of an infor- 
' mation collection relevant to specific queries. % 

Yhese announcements are published every two weeks. 

Contact: American PsycRoIogicdl Association ^ 
1200 ^I7th, Street, N.W/ 
Washington, DC 20036 

^ Psycholdgical Abstracts, ^ 1^ L / -V>/ ^ . \ ' 
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STiP2: 
WRITTEN 'SOURCES 



!► Psychological Abstracts Informatior) Services (Psyc I N FO) . 
^V/Vj^c info Users Reference Manual, 



Other Potential Contacts: A large number of behavioral R&D agencies have over the years pro- 
duced^task inventories for a variety of curriculum and job analysis purposes. Copies of , 
their directories br bit)tiogr'apbies of agency publications often can provide a good means 
^ for identifying many useful sources of task statements which may have been identified s% 
. part of various R&D projects. Additionally, within many of the state departments of v6- ' 
cattonal or occupational education there are Instructional Materials Laboratories, Curric- 
ulum Development Centers, and Research Coordinating Unfits which may have prepared 
task listings for selected occupations. ' ' ^ 

. 'A ■ ■ ■ ' 

A numbj^r of agencies in th^ armed services and other governmental departments also pro- 
duce job descriptions for occupations within their jurisdiction. These occupations maV 
havehiany elements in common with occupations in other employment sett^gs, and thus 
k serve as useful starting points forconstructing task statements. Similarly, fnany large busi- 
nesses prepare job descriptions for use in curriculum development'or for the validation 
of employment tests. The availability or usefulness of these sources would need to be ' 
explored on an individual basis. ^ 

^Sources of general descriptions of numerous occupations. Certain reference sources contain 
general descriptions for a wide array of occupations. ' These desefiptions can often provide useful 
overviews of an occupation or area, and suggest key issues around which task statements may be 
developed. As in any published description of.a job, the material may be somewhat dated or lacking 
in representation of the intended scope of a study. Cautipn needs tolie exercised in its use. It can 
serve,^ however, to construct initial listings which late^ can be vartidated.by new occupational survey 
Iriformation. Useful sources of these general descriptions of occupations are the .following publica- 
tions, njost olf whi6h are periodically updated: 

Contact: SupSrintendent of Documents ' (or) GPO Bookftores — ^ 

' ^ JJ.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, DC 20402 

► , Dictionar y of O^ upatior^l Titles, 1965, Volume I: Oefinittborof Titles {3rd 

ed.). . * , ' 

Produced byf U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Bureau 
of EmploVmfnt Security^ U.J|| Employment Service, Office of Manpower 
. Analysis^aa^^tilization. 

► Tasic Alnj^^is tfiverifafi^. A Method for Collecting Job Information, fUSGPO 
Stock 1SI(>::^(k)0163r 

Frbdacjl^ by U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, U.S. ^ 
^ , .Employment Service, Division of Occupational Analysis, 1973. (Based on 

research of the Job Information Matrix System directed by D. Yoder and 

C. HJStone^.j * , ^ ' . ^ 




g^patiq^Vittlook Handbook, 1976-77 Edition {BLSBu\\et\n ]87S\. (US 



Stock No. 029 001 01406 6). 
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^■-^ • „ ■ I ■ ' ■ ) 

Produced by U.S. Department of Labor, bureau of Labor Statistics, Divi- 
I sionof Manpower and Occupational Outlook, ^so^obtainable from BLS \ 
Regional Off ipe^ and on mTcrofiche from National Technical Information i 
Service, Springfield, VA 22161 . ^ / 

i 

Contact: Qirorvide Guidance Publication, Inc. 
Moravia, NY 13118 

. ^ Occupational Libr^y. 

Contact: Education Spectalists 

Navy Recruiting Command's District Offices^ 

^ )Nork in the Navy— A Description of Navy Officer and Enlisted Occupations^, 

Authored for the Office of Naval Research by M. McOermott, B. Para- 
more, arul W. T. Callahan of Operations Research, Inc., June 1975. 

Contact: Armed Forres Vocational Testing Group/RDX • 4 

Universal City, TX 78148 

^ ^ Military 'Civilian Occupational Source Book. 

Illustrates the commonality between* military and civilian occupations; first 
edition published July 1975 for the U.S. Department of Defense. 

Contact: Educational Coordinators or Administrative Officers 
Army Recruiting Commarid's District Offices 

^ U.S. A rrpy CarSer and Education Guide, 

► Information Center ^ 

B<^th of these sources are pai|^ of the 1975 Edu^^ Package of career 



counseling materials for use by educational staff, students, and parents. 



Contact: Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 E. Erie Street 
Chicago^ L 60611 

^ 1^ Occupational Briefs. ^ ' 

Contact: Opubleday and Company, 
501 Franklin Avenue 
• Garden City, NY 11530 




%- !► The Encyglopedia of Careers afitfVocational Guidance. 



Contact: The Institute for Research 

* 610 S. federal Street, 7th Floor 
ChicagoJL 60605 
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STEP 3: 
fNITlAt LISTING 



► Carem Research Monographs. 

Contact: Finney Company , . » 

3350 Gorham Avenue 

Minneapolis, MN 55426 . * * * 

^ Occupational Guidance Units. ' ' 

Many of these documents should be available for reference in the Guidance and Counseling 
Office or the Career Information Center of local high schools, community colleges, area vocational * 
schools, and^gostsepondary technical institutes and cdlleges. ' 



INSTRUCT INITIAL 
C::iSTINQ Of=^TASKS 



be possible _ ^ 
ffiation is to be sought. 



of Intjtial task inventory* As iinlrThii il('|i I. Hip imiiiiImm nf igi'ik iliiirincnl i that may 
ident largely on the scope of the occupation, area, or function f^Naihich infor- 



Usually there will be about 100 to 300 tasks for a single prescribed occupation, possibly more 
forjobs characterized by a high number oif nonroutine activities. Fofr«^lose1y knit cluster of related 
occupations, the listing generally consists of from 300 to 500 tasks. A single function cutting across 
several occupations mig^it contain 20 to 100 tasks. These are general averages. For*56hie occupations ; 
as many as 1600 tasks have been identified. Howevei^, when task inventories are constructed using 
less than 200 task statements for an occupational area, the statements likely m^y be so general that 
they will yield little information about the specifics" of each occupation. 

For use in making curriculum decisions, the number of tasks is less important than the quality 
and wmprehensiveness of their statements. Useful task data cannot be obtained in occupational sur- 
veys if tasks are poorly stated or omitted. 

This concern for number of statements differs when the task listing is to be used only for the 
identificati9l1^pf ^lusit^s of job types within an occupational area, or for other such job description 
purposes. The general recommendation ^dr these nontraining purposes is to limit the nurnber of 
tasks for an occupational area to less then 600 statements. 

The inventory of tasks and related occupations, should be designed to cover all levels of a par- 
ticular career or promotion ladder, to assure coverage of work that may be shifting its pattern of 
relevance to partlt^ular jobs and levels of assignment. In some instances, say where there is a large* 
cluster of supervisory activities, it may-be best to develop separate listings, one for the supervisory 
jobs and. one for the technicians and other skilled workers. * • — — ^ • 

In any case, tfie maximum length of task listings in a survey questionnaire is roughly determined 
by the number of statements that employees in the occupations can be expected to respond to on a 
voluntary basis. Ideally, ahy one worker shouldn't be expectedto spend over two hours confH)leting 
an occupational survey questionnaire. However, highly reliable group responses have been obtained 
for questions on the job relevance of tjsks where the average individual response time for question^ • 
naires was over three ho€rs. 
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The key determiner is not how long it takes tp complete a questionnaire, but what length is 
MOfSsary to obtain the information required for the type^nf analyses that mus^e performed and 
conchmons to be made. Techniques are described in Volume 4 for modifying fffi questionnaire - 
admihistrdtton to shorten the time it takes any one respondent to complete a particular question- 
nam form. , ^ " 

The initial listing of tasksxan be consolidated for dn entire. occupational area, or listM separately 
»for each identifiable occupation. Before using them in occupational^survey questionnaires, however, " 
task lists for separate occupations are to be combined into a,single list for th6 entire occupational 
scope (defined in Step 1 ) to be covered by one survey. Thus, thel%^eed be no special concern at - 
this early stage for grouping tasks separately for each occupation when scanning the written sources 
for likely tasks. Where there are tasks that overlap occupations these wiN be consolidated in the 
final list^f potential tasks, thus helping to shorten the questionnaires when two or more occupations 
^or career ladders are to be surveyed with a single task inventory, - ' 

ft will be noted that several adj^tives are being used here to identify task lists: initial listing 
and finat list of potential tasks. These terms, initial and potential, are merely a convenient means 
for differentiating various points of development of the task lists. Initial listings are-produced in 
Step^,^ After reviews, editing, and pilot testing (Steps A, 5, and 6), the resultant product is a list of 
potential taskp fpr-use in occupational surveys. Upon completion of the occupational surveys, a 
third listing may be reported in Step 21. This would be the listing o\ vaHdatedXz%k% for an occupa- 
tion, * . ^ . ' 

Grouping tasks to help organize initial lists. While a more rigorous grouping of tasks will be m- 
tablished in the review and editing processes o^^ps 4 and 5, it may be neipiful at this early stage 
to organize tasks under logical duty grouping^Kt reflect different functions ^nd responsibilities. 
Quite often these duty headings will be suggi^S by headings from organizational charts and cur- 
ricut^ guides. At this stage of Ifie process their labels can be arbitrary, though if more rigorous 
definitions of duties can be detveloped prior to Step 4, it certainly would be helpful to do so. Often, 
however,^ this initial listing stage the proper duties may noti>e fully kngwn for the futi scope of 
an occupational area"^ « ' ^ 

^ A duty essentially impjjgs^ relatively large segment of work activities Ihit are related in some 
manner. | 

Such groupings may be based on Subsystems of the equipment that is wofked,on,^ For example, 
automotive maintenance tasks may be listed under such duty ^oupings as engines, power trains, 
electrical systems, automatic transmissions, fuel systems, cooling systenu/ste^ring units, t)rake sys- 
tems, front ends, air conditioning, and heaters. Additionally, there cdmo be a need for groupings , 
based oh more functional duties, such as lubrication and general maintenance, maintenance control 
functions, on-the-job training activities, inspections, customer service, organizational planning. 

For an entire occupational area, such as secretarial science, it might be helpful at this early 
stag^ to list tasks under headings of known or suspected specialty job assignments such as steno- 
graphic activities, bookkeeping and accounting activities, editing, receptionist activities, clerical ac-^ 
tivities, library services, and mail distribution^ctivities. These will need revision in Step 3, but duties 
based on job types can be.useful in early development of task lists. 

There also may be a need for more functional responsibility groupings such as planning, super* 
vising, coordinating, training, ins||^ting. Where supervisory activities jwithin a complex occupational 
area are many, it can be helpful to group the supervisory tasks according to the type* of worker or 
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function that is supervised. Thus, for the area of business data processirfg, there couid be such duties 
as^^pervising^'data services functions, supervising ADP equipment operations, supervising program- 
nning functions, and supervising d^t^ systems analysis and design. 

• ■ ■ • ' ^ • . -'V ' 

Within a duty grouping of tasks, the individ^Jat tasks are most commonly listed in alphabetical 
tMhfiar. Other ol-d^nng systems may bp devised; as d^ired, to aid io the organization of statements 

so tha^-it can readtfy bevdetermined whether a particular task (or a very similar appearing one) Was 

already listed when a W^k activity is identif i^ in one of the^written sources. The alph^etical list; 

tng of tasks tends to jfeup tasks where the worker action is sirfiilar. For instance, all mecking tasks 
^for an equipment subsystgpi would be located near each other. So, too, would ait adjusting tasks., 
*This will make it e^ier for reviewers in Step 4 to note tasks which are so similar that th^ can be^ 

combined into a single statement, and to identify any that are missing and should be added lo the 

Tasks might bm recorded on index cards to facilitate grouping. A sort boar^ could then4>e4Jsed 
as an aid in groupin^the tasks, though a flat <surf ace such M a table or desk would do. 

' f Using task lists alriady prepared by others. In those instances where a listingof tasks is avail- 
able from the work of others, for economy of effort and cost there is a need to^amine the useful- 
ness of those tasks fop a particular occupational study. Ideally, they should: 

. 1. Pertain directly to one of the occupations of interest witlwvthe intend^ scope of interest, 

2. Be of recent origyn and verified as relevant to the occupation, , * » 

3. Represent the entire occupation, not just the more critical tasks, ^ ' 

4. Be briefly and clearly stated jn a manner consistent with the guidelines^given above on 
Understanding the Nature of Task Statements. , , . 

' . *^ 

Available lists that meet these requirements can be used directly in theinltial listingof tasks, sen/ing 
.as a highly economical alternative to full performance of Steps 2 and 3. 

More likely,' however, previous listings will not be directly applicable. They nevertheless^can 
serve ds a starting point for detecting changes needed and additions to a previous listing. OftenTwith 
a little obvious editing, they can^'illustrate to people knowledgeable about an occupation what kinds 
of work activity statements are desired. As such they become a useful stimulus in Step 4 to enable 
reviewers. to recaH the tasks of the occupation. \ 

Ih compiling tasks from written sources there are a number of cautions that need to be exer- 
cised. West (1973), in a study of bookkeeping activities in relation to high scKool curriculums in 
bookkeeping, found problems such as these: - • v ^ 

1, Texttjooks may tend to be unduly encyclopedic, and contain very r^fire accounting 
matters (producing a large nunib^r of unnecessary and marginally, relevant task 
statements). .1 . 

2. Published sources may contain the correct, classical terminology of the field, 
"whereas on-the-job terminology is often loosip and has meaning at variance 
with the technically correct.ones" (p. 181^ 
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Frequent identif icirtiop ifl written sourc^ of bookklpping activkies based on manlial 
record S|«tems, "jubstantiallff^inffto capture the gross manges in job duties occasioned 
•by cpmpii^erimion" (p. 181 ). These difference can bejmaske^ by job use*of the sa0^ ' 
lerms^e d&cr^btf quite differeht work activities*and adfeompanyintj learning requiiwients. 



4^ Spepializ^tiDn of jeb functiod; inrlarge empljfment settings, as coVhpa^ed^ broad erjob 
* ^ performance m smaller-employit^ f '^'"^V accompanying phenomena tbat;ertfrV- 

/• - ' ' ' l^yel emploVees in^r^^firms are assigned work having lit|le res^blance to*.th^ cdntfent 

.i ' ; ^ of tradittqpal curricuiurps. J * , • i ' " \ 

SucK problefj^ create a reahpressure updfhttie Review process of Step 4 to proouSetask statements 
/ > ^ which reflect actual job requirements ^ithW) alj^spects bf th^ scop^ of interest defineain Step 1 . 

Thejistii?g of pr^iods <asl8 mg^H^ thfet of an ll^gjj^Pij^l ready verified by your age^y ^t 
relevant to an occupation or area> ^h^ vvill^dftur whOTSMwpational survey is to bp repeated, 
» , to update the'task iYltormation and^ndte trends since preWIRurveys. Jn this instance thereis one t 
» ^ addjtiortBl'tYpci of information that fMy t^of use^ t^skst^te^ients written in by respondemll^oa 
X f \ previous survey. ^These provide usef^ntnues to ^o§sjble new and emerging task^that ar^ in the pro* 
. V ^* cess of becorfking relevant-to an occupption. This t!^t>ne means of keeping a tcisk inventory a current^ 
, , and dVnamic listing of pcftentially relevant work^tivlties' Each repeated %rvey helps to update 
, t * jand ma^e ipore comprehensiVe^tfiS^f ufl descriptioRaof occupational performance. 

/ ' . * 

Use Q^prior occupational" surveys also will provide information on.t^extent^to wtvich each 

mmate those task; f9un( 
workers in an oc&upatioq ' 



wg^i iv/i \^\«u^aiiui TOi dui vcya will |ji uviuc ii ii^i iiiaiiwi i wi i.Al 

*\ li^tkttask'Js performed|! ^b$equent use of jtheie validated 1istind|s can eliminate those task; f9und 
^ not to be a meaningful part 6\ the j6b« such as whefi less than 10% qf the workers in an oc&i 
* 4fclo a particular task.. . «■ ' . • ' ^ 



' Caution 'Should be exergsed, how'^er, in deleting tdsks that received ti^le4)dicatibn of their 
. ^ performanciev At least two situations. could Have^caused a loyv indication of occurrence on a prior 
' survey, Fi^st, the task may have been a very new one, basec^on new tecfinology whteh w^s^just en- 
^eriog the occupation at the time of the earlier survey. A resufvey wiould most certamly want to 
/ « include such ^sks, and p%haps eVen expand upon them during the Step 4' mte^^ Secondly, 
some tasks be performed by few.^rlfert in an^ocqupattony yet they are jD^rformed only by" 
porkers wifl|||^at occj^ifton. t^or job description.purposes such job-unique tasks should be listed.^ 
.^^owever, for riiaking d^^Rns about the cdnteht of preemployment training^ tasks of low occurrence 
'^•l . ,|erid'npt to be of jMning ooncerp and eften may reasonably be ortiitted from tf# listing. Thus, 

phether tOHncru(]W:>w occurip^ribe tasks Hi an inventory depends upon the purpose for whicl|) an oc- 
cupational survey is to be conducted. 

ji ki ffMig {ask^rom a prior survey .by your own agency, da not change the wording of a task 

- j^ a* ^^^^^ 

, V StIp» 4: dBTAIN REVJ£WS 
dp INrriAL TASKS . 

^ Following the compiling bf initial lists of tasks f^om written sources there is a need to mter* 

view knowledgeable personstfo refine and revis^lhe listing prior to its use. Reviewers should exam* 
* ' ine the list fox compleAi^ess^^larity, and uncttrsiigdability. The purpose oMbese reviews is to ad4^' ' 
missing task" stateryiis/ delete obviously irreJevam tasks^ improve the woi^ing of vague or length^|^ 

\ ^ - t . * . • • . 

*' ' » ■ • • 



STEP 4: 
AEVIEWIS 



task statements/identify appropriate duty pategorie^ under which tasks are to be grouped in the 
' final listing of potential tSsks, and (if more than onex>ccupation is to b^^surveyed f0t an'occupa- 
^ ttonal aiieaT combine con;iparable statements fr6,m separate lists ^epar^^ for individual occupations. 



Gederai guklelines^for selecting reviewers. Reviewers should be selected for their current knowl 
edge and practical experienp^ in the occupation of cojTcem^^^iJn-s^veraft^^ within an-occupi^ 
ttonat area: In most instani^es they will jDe workers erjjployed in the occupation and/or^im mediate 
sup^isors of such workers. As a jgroup they to repres^ recent exper'ience^WitKall the situS 
tions and contingencies defined in Step 1 as part of the dcci^pational scope of interest. At a rn.inimum 
it is advi|able to obtaia.one-worker or one^upervisor for eagh occup^ation within thl^ scope offa * 
. fined occupational at^ea.of.in^^t. A-sfjpervisor that directly supervises several job types^ithin th^ 
* ar%a is usuSlly desirable a^onlBthe reviewers. * ^ . 

• One must l)e flexibfe in lijecting informants t 
' set which reviewers will give tjie most useful and c 
tervievfeWill be, warranted, from' three to eigt^t intei 
narrowly defin^ occupational area, Howeyer, as a r 

' views, the better. C6nclude the reviews when it is believed the^t^the preliminary form is wel| structured 
. and essentially complete..' , ^ ^ ' " * . ^ 



') 



teh/iew. It js not possible to.-know^at the out- ^ 
JI6JH mformatiop, nor precisely hcfw rnany io- 
/s/are adequate for m9s^^ mventprtes Qf a • • 
I and to tbe extent practicable; the cnore inter- 



It is usually desirable to interview (^rspns from sever^||Afferent kinds of businesses and inckjs- 

ttings inVvhich anfoequpation occurs. 



raigif 

tries, to^obtaip a broad representation ofJthg teTnploymerit SBttir ^ ^ 

This also avoids getting only the organizational structure and work breakdowji qf a single^ypejof-es-^ 
tabl^hment. There can be a very significant,^^ffereij(ce irt t^e op^ations of ^§ry (arge as compared to 
very small shops or offfces. Again, reference must be mad? to the*scope defined iff^tep 1 , to assure , 
^Feviews cover the entire/ange of intended situations, conditions, and contingencies VWiere the in- \ 
tended training prograr^R to be specJaHzed Jor a particular type of industry or busi^^s enterprtise, 
the scope of representation should be restricted accordirid^. ^ . * 

' ' \ j>/ ' 

To obtai^ information abyit new trenBs in an oceupa^n, it will.be necessary to.*fii^>peaple i 
knowledgeable about what tasfe are new and wiM occur with increasing frequerffcy among wcrlieps. , 
In every pnetrop'olitan area Of, industry there are indiyiduate'aware of cbanjiing wor(^ patt^rn^^rfnd 
new technology bei?^ introduced. Interviews with such individuals, possibly by phon^, can intra- ' } 
duce iacreibsing t^ jg^ fent tasks into an^pcupatic^aklisting-where^ local employees may not y^t be- 
fultya^re thatURi work will become a significant part of their jdb. As e«mples, tasks 'dealing 

* wfth electronic ignit^ns are increasingly relevant for auto/nechanics, as is'titt operation of new w^ordf 
^processing systems for secretaries. | • * * 

^^|[TOS ofAli^jdu^s likely to be knowledgeable^f such cur^nt trends can often be found'rn 
Ideal or natipr^al heddeiuariers of professional associations, labor umons;1ndustrial orhusrness 
trade associationst iB well d$ vendors, craft or vocational advisory cfomnrt)ttees,-and instruplofs in ac- 

* cra0$e(i training institutions. If thesg persons are not thenrtselves'knowledgeabl^^^T^^pScific tasks 
' involve^tHfey^ofterr can proNju^ladVto persons who are. Job'anafysts of the U.S. Department of 

LaborVPccu^atronat Analysi^eld Centers hnd of state employment securit>^ services rqay also be 
a good_ source of information ab^ut changing feat^ps of occupations; as may be Apprentt^iai|yo Com- 
mi^|B^xorr^sea of management and l^or personnel, and training directors in industries invor 

/ ^^Special considerations for nevf an^emerging occupations. A special selectioaproW^ occurs^ 
/^trying t<> list the tasks of nevy or emerging^fcupations, where ^x.f>erienced worjkers and s,upef- 

\»^«.may be few or have aWy limrted vievylof the occupational changes that are occurrWg. 'Thija 
is^articLilarly crjtical bec^nSetHs for jus0ueh jobs, where workiperforman<Je information i^ 
unil^rtatn, that^new curriculum contentor job descriptions often a^e sought «^ 
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Tl\e twa i^nost obvious problem situations are (a) the deliberate cireatipn of new job types, with^ 
^ks taken arxl restructured from older existing occupatrons; and (b) the e'mergence of a major new' 
finotogv or equipment system for which no directly related occupation jexists. Historical exam- 
pidb^abound of new teqhhology creating new occupatiflgaHrtf^cl>fields as electronics, data processing, 
solar energy, -transportatfon, commUrltcatibns, ^ cher^cdJ engineering. ^ 

By the time that training prQgr|ms are' expected to be developed to prepar^ many workers for , 
a^major MW technology, \j[\e^ typicatly will haveieen an interim of time in which the producing ill^ ^ 
'dustry hasacquTred some work and tfaiping experience in that area. Individuals to serve*as^informant* 
sourc9car1.u$u_allyj)e found among'the technology developeVs or .equipment designers, factory tech- 
niciamor service repairmen, systems analysts, company trair^irig personnel, and early groijps niaking 
iJS# ^^thenew technolpgV or equipment system. The^e sources wiilepabbe an initial list of tasks to 
b#compiled, though such lists may need considerat)te revision iaterisworkers gajn exper^nce and 
familiarity with the new occupation. . ^ . . 



I It is also likely that at least some poftions'of the work h^ve counter *partsA^ ^afiety of existing 
pc^patLdrrs wipich can serve as a source of a portion of a task list. For instar^^Krtam operations 
or the use of particular toojs and devices may be components ofiolder }obs« Ccin be sought out 
as appropriate and, with minor modification to f Ft the new job context> wilhantfcipate some Ibsks that 
arelikely tobe-refevant. f * * ' > # ' ^ 

^ Where a job is being created almost entirely out of ojder existina occupatjpns^ such as has been 
hapt^er^ing |Wi*pdraprofesslonal and technician Qccupli^ns,,the older jobs provide the source of 
most tasks ro be listed. Tor example, the tasks of dental auxiliaries are created out of the tasks of 
dentisWdnd of occupations in the fields of busipess and office management, patient care, and dental 
laGoratdry work. Such new jobs evolve partly as a fupction'of how each employer s^es fit to use 
jthenv In the dental assistinajgb^typeu Terry (1973) found Jhat two different speciSil^y j6Ks were in 

]fdct emerging, wdentists'irioividually ^ere utilizing their ser^j^ in differenrt ways; and that t)oth of 
thesb dental ass^ting specialty jobs were more related to a third job invplving dental hygiene, than 
tbey were fo e&ch^other. Such evolving interrelationships can have substantial impact on curricular 
(^iedisiohs^bout what differenmraining programs are/ieeded and what should bqghe cx>ntent of each. 

^ ' In these newly emergipg and eyofvihg occupations it will be necessary to seek more than the 
nofm^lnuaiber of reviewer^, to assure coverage of the various performance situations., A^lditionally, 
it becdmesr much nlor^ difficult fp resolve conflicting suggestions from different reviewers, since each 
may be experienced with an opposing vie%of the occupation ds it is evolving. It generally will be 
necessary to retain everV task that is suggested by a reyiewer, even if other reviewers declare it to be | 
irrelevant to the occupation. Subsequent survey dat^. (per Volume'SF will provide the representative^ 
Jhformation base to ^tabjish how relei^antls each; task, f 

The reviewers, to be knowledgeable of tasks comprising such an occjjpat'ion, m^y need to in- . . 
elude other than workers and immediate supervisor. Likely sources indude:-^ ' " 

'9 In some occupattonal* fields (such as medicine and engineering) comnritteesrof professional 
a^ociations serve as knowledgeable proponentlof changes irToccupational str|lhures. . 
' J *• ' • ' ^ ' . ' • . ^ 

\ ^ Wirau-s in the older ^tablished jobs, out of Which tasks .foe an emerging occupation a^ 
bamgextracted. Can provide much ta$k specificity of possible work activities. Thesji work- 
eh and their supervisors mliy be able^to speculate aboijjJthVquestion of "What tasks^ean 
be handled "by the new type of worker?" Similarly, they rnay be able to break ditfwn sofne 
of the oJder tasks into component subtasks Which might serve as units of meaningful woric 



w 



activity for persons of lesser overall capacityj.if such is the intended caliber of workers 
fof the emerging occupation. * ' 'i ' 

Employers and supervisors of -the new fcirifcl of worker should be abte-to communicate 
their intentions of how they will utilize tbjs occupation. This group can ^so iruJicate 
which activities cannot be assumed by the neyv Workers because of goverffmental licensing 
constfj^mts, labor contract limitations, professional codes of ethics, or governmental law^ 
and regulations, ^ ' ^ 

Coinmunity resource peopte,J^ng an Sctive concern for ^hte area or^for the^ype bf peY- 
son for which the new occujSationJs^ited/may providfiusefurieacls to potential work 
activities. r ^ , JL- ' ^ 



General considerations for the review proce^r Jr|t most cases it should he pfSssmL find knowl* 
edQeable reviewers whQ^are willing to take a few hours to go over a#initial listing crf^tasks. and to sug- 
gest additions and modifications. However, if fundi fi?e available^ it may provd^worthwhiTe to pay 
y ^the reviewers (or to cofnpensate the employer if.go^any^lfc^efe;^?^ a norihinal fee to insure their 

iuM attention to the review. Generally, sdch a fee^paid^shb^ph^j^d^tja! bngrjeSter than^lhe re- 
. -"Viewer's Current hourlyjA/age. Contact with^ rlhanagpmerj^^repr^n^tiVe o| the employing agency 
•is ^rKiburaged in all instances, td secure~coef)erarion and^o keep emplbvers iinformed of what is de- 
* sired of their employees. ^ " ' 7 

- „ ^ \ ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ 

Persbn^'identification data should^be obtained Tor each'reviewerL: is information usually' 
should incl^^de name, job title, organ izatjoo', and a'ddre'slvoLthe^re^jenyej ^nd his supervisor. A l^tfer 
of appreciation should subsequently be sent to each bartiapant, wjtfi a copy to the cooperating super- 
visor It is also useful to obtain the telephone nur^B^^oi^^h reviewer, as well as notes-on the scope 
* of his work experience, for later use in* Step 5 as-ccmSi^ing information needs to be resolv^. 



\ s -before beginning a review of the initial task listing, xh^^^rpose and uses of the eventual task 
inventpry should be explained to the reviewer. The revfewer^Filtold clearly understand how the 
tasks are to be stated and how specific they are to be. It may^be n^essary to stress the fact that the 
listing is not a test and that knowledge items shp'uW not be Included; 

The interviewer should not pttempt to secure perfectly polished task statements in the inter- 
views, but should accurately record the main substance of ne^ statements and revisions in a form^ 
that can be. edited later. The reviewers should r\6\ be considered experts on how to write task sta^^ 
m^nts, but should be used to review the substantive content of the tasks initially listed. 

Formmg the final duty categories.^ the first few reviewers used should \m asked particularly to 
help in structuring anpl stating the duty categories under whicftthe tasks should be organized for the 
final listing. After scanning the tentative duty categories^nd tasks contained in the initial list, and; 
possibly suggesting some additional acti^ies, the revlftwer should then be asked to concentrate on 
the duty categories themselv^?. They should be examined one-by one for relevance, accuracy, and 
usefulness as organizers of t^sk statements. After settJing upon' a set of duti^, each task of the initial 
listing is to be placed under its most relevant duty category. A few reviewers should be able to do this, 
readily. As new tasks are noted they can b^ categorized a^t that time, or feter jn final editing. 

^ Whereas the initial grouping of t^sks iplo'duty^^ategories (Step^lP^^ be verv tentative and 
arbitrary, there are some definite cohsij^ations^Vduty statemerU&^SfS in subsequent listings. 
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DEFINITION OF A DUTY 



Duties are functional divrsions of a job..(or of an occupational area) 
into categorfes of related tasks for descriptive purposes. They**^ 
^^^eat relatively targe segments4>f performed. The relation-.i ^ 
ship among'tasks within a single dgty typicallV is based upon a ^ 1 
commonality of (a) types of action, ^b) system^ or subsystems of ^ 
objects acted upon, (c) areas of responsibility /(d) location or time 
of performance, (e) work goal?, or v(f } types 6f technical-knowledge 
subje<;t matter ihaf is of practical usse in performance of the, tasks. 



dut/ Statement is ^ label reflecting the types of tasks grouped under a particular division 
(r. occupational area.. Typically ther^ are-three som^hat different forms of duty state- 

^ - - - % 

Je afclion words ending in "ing", to reflect-a general function* or area of responsibility, 
'example, organizing, planning, implementing, training, inspecting, coordinating, eval- 
^ rforming, operating, maintaining, troubleshootir^, repairing, removing, replacing, 
tailing. SometintfeS the word "activities" is*added to the action word, such' " 
aining activities." Somelim^ <touble action woS-ds ase used to more fully^e^tbe a 
, such as "organizing ano^anning activities" or ''removing and replacing activ- 



□ Single action worjls and their associated obiects, reflecting cla»^ of things or systems 
acted upon. For example: ^ ^-^^ - - • 

' ■ . ■. 

• Repairing transmissions ^ 

> Maintaining files • * ■ ' 

• Coordinating data services functions 
Performir^ fei?sibi I ity studies 

» Designing data systems 

• Programnling computers 
• V • Repairing electrical syste^Yis 

□ Classes of things o.r systems acted upon, without specif yihg t^he class of actions to be taken 
^ Forexamt)le: ^ , . * ^ 




V 



• >EngiRe overhaul activitjes 

• Electrical system activities 

• Coolingkystem activities* 

• Scientifjc programming activities 
OictatioVrefafed activities 

'•. pierrqal acMikjes 
» M^il and dtsi^ution activities 



' ' There is no single correct type of label, but there are types of labels which shopld beavoided. 
Duty statements should not reflect or ifhply a type of job within thebcqupational area^nor a job 
specialty withih one bccupation. RespTtWdents on occupational survey questionnaires sometimes^ 
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skip w^^gt^^ duty sediohr Without reading the task statements i^f the duty^label represents a " 
job otherthan their owfi. Since ta^s are organized under duties on e very subjective basis, there 
is r chinefe that dipping over a duty section^ill cause' relevant tasks to be omitted from ,the furvey 

.re^jonseslproviding potentially misleading <ask data. 'An example mig^t be the task of "Establish 
work priomies" which at'fiist glaYice would seem, to be grouped under a duty labeled "ajpervising 
aictlyities/' many secretaries perform the task daily to assure the timely adconjplishment of 

* critical typira assignments* If the secretaries answering a survey felt they weFe not supervisors^ they 
couM easily overlook that relevant task. ' ' ' ^ 

f '^The term "supervising" shouW never be used as an action word, either rn a duty or jn a task 
statement 'Examples of improper duty labels reflecting particular jobs are given below, along with . 
I^osiible sobs^tul;^ duty statements that serv^ to mask any job-specific identification: 

FAULfY ♦ POSSIBLE ALTERWATIVIES 

• Supervising Activities/tmplies work • Organizing and piartning^Activities ' 
(tone only by a supervisoij •^Maintenance Control Acti^itlS*-^ 

. , • ' ' . • Implementing Activities 

• - . • Erpployee Training Activities ^ 

^ Stenographic Activities (implies - • Dictation-Related Activities * 

wtJrk done c^ly by a stei^^apher) , - ' 

• Receptionist Awiyities . ^ • Public Contact Activities 

' Mail Room Acfivrties • Mail and Distribution Activities 

Duty cateigories are iotended to incl^b a relatively large segment of work, r^rded by wbfkers 
, as "natural" divisions^ of work f unctibns imndivicjuals. Workers ih a particular occupaffon or area 
may perform a number of related tasks which can logically be gr9uped together Jf few tasks (say ' ' 
less than 10) are found for a particular duty category, relate(^ duties may be combined to form a 
single largefH^tegory, with a coriipbsite-label refJecting both categories of wol-k. ^ \ ^ 

Duty eateries based oh proposed standard sets of acti^ verbs have -been created 1n pa^V 
for.particular occupational ^reas,but their merit has not b^^ established for task inventory $uryey 
purposes. TM^^^re mentioned here only for possible experimental use, particUl^ly/for grouping 
skills that Hiay enhance transfer of training to othprs within the gfoup. One difficulty in their'use is 
the more rigorous reqtjireoq^t that tasks be placec^ in one corf^t category. Classifying tasks reliably^* 
is.very difficult, particularly if the persons judging the classification are somewhat unfamiliar with' 
either the jbb tasks brthaiflefinitions of each standard verb** * ^ ^ l' 

One source of 26 standard verb listings are the Worker Function Scales for actiorn^pon data, 
pe9pte, or things. These scales were described by Fine and Wiley (1971) and formed'oojj basis o1* 
the Department of Labor's occupational classifji^tidns in the 1965 edition of jthe Dictionary of Oc- 
cupationat Titles. Stone and Yoder i1970) define a standard list of Sf^ hierarchically structured data- 
-oriented activity verbs and 69 people-oriented aq|ivify vert>s. Another set of 23 verbs was proposejji 
by Miller (1971) for use in stating what a work system is supposed to do in terms of a chain of func- 
tions between s^jstem input and system output. ^ r . * *^ c ^. 

With respect to the occupational survey ap/)roach described herein, the concern for classifying J 
the type of behavior involved in a task is reserved for later steps in curriculum developr^ent) after \ 
it has been. established which tasks are job relevant and important for tiraining consideration. THat 



stage is bey<^ the scope of the procedures in this manual. Volume 1 and 4 briefly discuss the uses 
of selected joo performance content as the focus of later, more^letailed task analysis efforts. 



^UM&mnq tfie mhM task 

ptished and tasKs appropriately 
for their examination. Begjnpin 
the interview shoukJ Jn turn 
ttculartask. Pursue this probin 



Its. After the labeling of duty categories has b^n aecom- 
grpUped, subsequent reviewers should be^iven a dopy of the listing . 
ith duties most central to an occupatior]; the person conducting 
each .task statement aloud and ask leading question^ about the par -^^ 
by use of such questions as: , 



V Is th^ task statement Clear? Will all workers in the occupation and: their supervisors un- 
derstand what this means? Is it clear what type of work activity iirepriesented by the 
stalm>ent? Can it be-statedeffectively ir) a briefer maitner? < 

2. Is this task covered in partist entirely by another statement in the list? 

3. Does this task fit better under another diaty? 

4. . To your knowledge, is tjtiis task perfumed by any workers in the occupation? In the 
' * occupational ared?. . . - ^ ; ; ' * 

— ^ . , • ' ' • , ^ ' \^ 

5. Is the work statement^sufficjently bi^oacj or inclusive of sev6ra^ectUdtips that it should be- 
broken up into statemep^^of several tasks? ^ • 

6. Are there significantly different ways of performing the task, such that different skills are 
required? . . , 

Such questions are not intended to be l^ihg; they shoukJ not 6bscure information dr inter- 
ject interviewer biasrAccording to the study r^rted.by Mayp (1969), their chief purpose is merti- 
ory stimulation. They merely Ak the reyiewer^i expand on the description of work ppHormed. * 

Semantic problems should be clarified ^luring^these interviews. Particularly be al^ta indica- 
tions that abatement of a task may h^e different meanings for different worker^, rot exaniple, as 
noted by Ma%o (1369), the statement '^nitor workloads of 4ho^ personnel" may be interpreted to 
mean "Make work assignments," "Prepare daily work* assignments," or even "Edit time cards of shop 
personnel."/ ^ 

In m'ost instances, aU ta^ks under a duty 
heading should be covered before going on to 
the next duty. Question the reviewer for any 
other tasks that should be listed under that 
duty. . , 

'« 

Prdbing for additional tasks. If the duty 
is one of maintaining a major piece of equip- 
ment, it sometimes can be helpful to identify 
each compoment of that equipment and sys- 
tematk:dlly ask whether each component is 
diagnosed/removed, repaired, inspected, - 
cleaned, adjusted, assembled, or serviced. 
Construction of a matrix of actions and com- 
ponems, such as illustrated in figure 3, can be 
helpful for large'complex equipment systems, 
to ailkire comprehensive coverage of all pos- 
sible tasks. 
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Fi9Mrt-3. Format of matrix of aetiom and componants. 
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STEP 4; 
REVISM 



If the duty involves the complex operation of a nnachine, or the intricate pflBpssing of data 
and information, it may be necessary to prepare a fjow diagram of the tasks in a typical job cycle. 
"A job cycle'is a sequence of actjvities<fro|n son# starting condition t%Jhe return of that starting 
condition" (Milter, 1962, p. 53). Miller cites the operation of an airplane and a typist working on 
a draft manuscript (possibly involving several stages of revision) as examples of job functus in 
virtiich there can be a <:ycl9 of task activities. The flow diagrajn would «how the sequence of task 
acttvittes pefformed throughout the cycle. It is also possible to portray addittontt^sl^ that >nay 
have to be performed at about the same time as the primary tasks of the cycle. The flow diagram 
pix>vide$one means of assuming completeness oitdsk identification, and aisp may be useful for pbs- 
^sible later more detailed analyses of the taskt. For the purpose of task kJentification^it isfiot neces- 
sary to include actual time units on the^>aseMne of the flow diagram, but merely use a sequential 
^j^ck diagram form as illustrated in l^i^ure 4, to show the tasVs invplved. 



f 
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Tasks 



Talk 9 



'Figure 4. Forivat of ffow diagram of tasks in a job cycle. 



Another interviewing aid^ especially for nonroutine or nonrepetitive areas of responsibility, is 
to probe for three gene^l types of tasks within a duty category. These serve to gather information 
or to make determinations, or operate to control a wqfJc situation. That is, the three types represent 
a cycle of (a) finding out about something, *(b) using that information to make a decision about the 
state of affairs and choosing a course of action, and (c)tioinfg something about the sitijiation to cor- 
rect, modify, or Influence' it as necessary. ^ 

Information-gathering tasks are performed primarily to obtain informatiorf^Soij^pme 
jo^^relevant situation or the degree to which progress is made in the attaiaiww|i orsome , , 



□ 



job goal or standard. Typical action verbs might be such terms as: 



P 



Analyze ' 

Ascertain 

Audit 

Calculate 

Ched^ 

Cohnpile 

Compute 

Confer 



Count 

Diagnose 

Gather 

Identify , 

Inspect 

Interview 

Inventory 

Locate 



Measure 
Observe 
Obtain 
Proof 
Receive 
Jteview 
Verify " 
Weigh 



□ Determinations are tasks 'performed in which judgments primarily are made abqut the 

existence, ad^acy,* or nature of deficiencies of some job situatidn or ^ndition. Typical , 
action verbs might be such terms air^ . • 



' Compare 
Decide 
Determine ^ 

* , 

0 Controlling tasks areperf ormed . 
job situation or,conaItion, Thrf/ 

1 ward the atfajnment of some job 
I including such terms as: 




Rate 
^ Test 

.jt, maintain, operate, or report on some 
^ ajstafeoflif fairs to provide m'ogress to- 
fndard.^Typica^ action verbs are ve>y nunierous. 



Address 




**Fit 




"Remove 


Adjust 




Greet 




Repair 


^Approve 




Grind 




Replace . 


Arrange 




Inform 




Reprimand 


Assign 




Install 


• 


Revise 


Attach • 




Instruct 




Rewire 


Balance 




Load 




Rotate 


Clean 




Log 




Schedule 


Compose 




Lubricate 




Select 


, Counsel 




Notify 




Set 


D^sit" 




Ppen 




Sign 


Design 




Paint 




Solder 


Develop 




Phone^ 




• Sort 


Disassemble 




Plan 




' Straighten 


Distribute 




Post 




Su\)mit 


Draft 




Prepare 




Transcribe 


Edit 




Process 




'Type 


Endorse ' 




Rebuild 




Weld 


Establish 




Recommend 




ANrite 


File. 




'Refer 







<Gerjeral statements of work activity commonly are given by people working in supervisory, 
managerial, and professionaj occupations. For these occupations it is typical to first elicit such 
activitf^statements as: 

"I supervise my^ork force." 

"I monitor the^on-job training program." 

"I advise clients on legal procedures." 

. "I assist salesmen in securing important accounts." 

* "I insure that proper safety precautioQS are taken." 

"I control the flow.of work." 

' "I coordinate activitjg^ with another department." 

"I plan emergency procedures for. . , ." 

"I consult with the attorney." 
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* . STEPSi 

. «i Siting 

''I maintain l^k up procedures for the operating system/' • \ \ 

*'l maintain trafning record for office personnel." • 
''I serve on in^^ection teams/'' 
~\ train personnel on new procedures/' 
"I evaluate work performance of each employee/' 

''t tead inspection of conversion teams/' ^ * . 

follow up on requisitions/' 

> 

^ initiate procedures for the preparation of annua] repo\s. 
"I prepare reports for government agenci^/' 

Because of th^ pngoing nature of many such functions, and the typical w&y many jobs are de-. 
" " y incumbents at a verygeneraf leViel, it is pf ten difficult to getan interviewee to think in : 
of wor(< activity at a task level of specificity. ^bajnterview can get^bogged down if no tech- 
is, used to break up general activity or goa^ statementsTlHo their'componept tasks. Probing 
each of tKe three types of tasks is one usef ul way bf aceonrfplishing this. By delibefjtely asking 
about each type of task activity for an area^of resppnsibitity, ^he intervtewer will find ''afray oj 
tasks actually performed. If a task of information gathering or bf determination is identified, then 
there must at least one of each other type associated with it. . • > ' 

^ It should be r^li:^ in listing l^la^ks of each type that not all persons in the occupation will 
^o all aiif them, nor will any ope person jdo the same things every time. Rather, these tasks indicate 
pbfi$ible activities, from the experience and knowledge of the reviewers (and as indicated by written 
reference sources),, that are likely to occuc in relation to an area or condition for which workers in 
the occupatior>are respopsible; , ^ 

• * * 

STEP 5: EDIT TASKS FOR 

UiSE* IN SURVEYS - ^' 

Final changes and organizing of tasks. When the Step 4 interviews are completed, assemble ail 
Viitial task lists used dufing the reviews.* All revisions, new task statements, and comments of the re- 
viewers should be copied from these sources into a single list., , 



Final decisTons to accept or reject the proposW changes should tje made by the persons who 
constructed th^^fipl list of tasks and conducted the interviews with reviewers.^ Further consulta-^ ' 
tion with a kn^^Bge^le person may be necessk^ for some tasks, Especially if conflicting revisions 
or suggestiofM^^Ebeen given by the reviewers! Most of these problems can be solved by reference 
to a publish^^^BI^ or by a telephone call to an authority in the field.^ 




more formal routm^dr classifying Jarge quantities of interview information ami of integrate 
ing revi^ suggestiqiM ifffy oe found in a report by Morsh and Archer {1967^ pp.^l^lB). 




Once these decisions have been made, all task statemervt&.(especialfy new or revised ones) must 
'be checked^to determine whether they are consistent in format. As a minimum, each statement 
shoukJ have a single action vorb an^an object of that action (that is, the item acted upon). Only 
" when it is necessary for clarhy *ould a jnodifier or qualifier be used. Refer to the section on Under- 
standing the'Nature of Task Statements for a complete review of appropriate task characteristics. 

If the occupational survey is to endimipass several occupations, the task fists for each occupa- 
tion need to be consolidated into one list t)»^e intended occupational area. In consolidating' lists, 
be careful not tolpse the meaningfulness of the task statements for each separate occupation (refer 
t6 Problem Area No. 7 in the section on Understanding the'tJature of Task Stateitients for a com- 
. puter programmer example on differentiating- between similar jobs). 

In terms of organizational format, alt statement* falling under a duty should be arranged alpha- 
betically by the ^st action word (foi>exampJe,iAdapt, Build, Compose, . . .). This tends to group 
tasks representing a related series ofwork variations, such as (a) tasks with differing purposes but 
with a common type of action vert) A (b) differing methods foraccbmplishingjihe same basic job 
task. Such sequencing will help survey respondents dbtect missing tasks and help reduce the tinje 
each spends completing the survey questionnaire. Future modifications to ^B^listing are also easier 
• to nrtake. 

^ .-Duties may be sequenced in'^any order that seems natural for the occupation or occupational 
area. However, at least one duty central to a r\0nsupQrvisorV function should be located as one of 
the first two or three duties (unle^, of course, only a supervisory occupation is covered by the list),' 
This servers to assure survey respondents, whether, they be workers or supervisors, which occupation 
' is being^uryeyealf too many tasks of a directing-planning-or^nizing nature are located f jrst in a ^ 
sucyey questionnaire, some supervisors wiW-mistakenly begin rating their own jqb ^s supervisor. And 
some workers will get the impression that the task listingiJoes not pertain to their job. 

Duties that may be peripheral to the occupation should be interspersed throughout the-list^ If \ 
they are all bunched at the end, there is some tendency for survey respondents to ignore them and 
omit task ratings. . ^ • % ^ 

A way to check on fiie level of ta* specificity. If there is'uncertainty that activity^statements 
are sufficiently specific and not representing general levels of. work, it is possible to have a few people 
rate each statement. This may be useful also as a learning device to use with person^who are in- 
experieived in stating ta^ks, to draw their attention to discrepant statements. * 

Obt^n at least five persons who are sufficiently knowledgeable of the occupation to understand 
y^iat;worlc is represented by the listed activity st3tements. Describe to them the intended level of 
specificity, illustrating with statements that are too broad and general, too specific and detailed, and 
■ne that are stated at just about the ngl)t level of specificity for a tsask. These iHustrations need not 
from the sanrieoccupatioQ. - % % ^ 




i Ask these persons to r^ad each activity 
it9tement carefully and to give it a racing from 
1-to-7, with a rating of 4 bejrig used for a 
proper task level work activity. Their 
ratings can be wiltt^ besid^^ach listed 
I8$|ic, and latei^juiW^|kl for ^;taters on 
a ^eparat^imrng. Cauti<^Ml>« raters not to 
use dte h!|^nd o^ th^^te to^flect cpbd. 



Far too 
' geiroral 


Task-level 
specificity 


Far M>o 
specific 


1 2 
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STEP 6: 
PILOT TESTING 



, • ? # 

•clear statements of tasks, with the low end being poor statements. This is to bfe a rating of specif- . 
tcity of the activity represented, not of the clarity of the statement. The "4" rating is the desired 
objective, not the "7." ' ' 

* When 'five raters are used, four out of five should have rated an activity statement at a level of 
3, 4, or 5. Any tasksthat fail to achieve this degree of agreement should then'be ta9ge(t'for more 
critical review. If n^fl^^^ryTadditional reviewers can be obtained and Step 4 repeated for- those 
tagged acl^vity statements. . * 

' If more than five raters are used, a proportionate degree of agreement can be used for ratings 
of 3, 4, and 5 on the scale. Activities stated at such a level of specificity provide information having 
greater usefulness in later efforts (Volume 41 to select curriculum content, than do activities stated 
at a level of 1 and 2. ^ 



STEP 6: PILOT T16ST THE LIST 
OF POTENTIAL TASI^ 

Before putting the duty and task statements into final form for use in a printed occupational 
survey questionnaire. It is a good idea to try them out. After a final thoDough prctof reading, the re- 
vised duty and task statement are ready for tryoul with a few workers in the occupation or with 
others who are representative of the typ^s of persons to whom the occupational survey is to be ad- 
mimstered. A dr'aft form of the task list will be adequate for this purpose. ^ * 

The goal here is to obtain some firsthand feedback from job inct/rhbents about the communi- 
cability of the statements. To do this, the developer of the Inventory should lodate a few job Tn- 
,cu*jTbent^who are, hope^lly, representative of the full range of incumbents who wiU eventually 
answer^he questionnaire. Ask each one individually to reasteath statement. These per^Dns^ 
/be asked to comment on any statement that appearsporffj^ing. The specific reason for the confu- 
sion should be obtcfined, if possible, and sugggstecffevisions devised with their h^lp. 

The respontJe^U-shoul^S-rrdTbe asked at this time to indicate whether he performs a given task, 
but rather to indicate comprehension of the statement of each task. It is the clarjty of each state- 
ment that is l?eing pilot tested, not the adequacy of the statements to describe what tha^ person 
does. 41 

Administration of these statements to several persons is likely to belime-jconsuming, especially 
if they find the statements difficult. Thus, it will probably be necessary to' reimburse them for their 
time. The fee paid should be equal to or greater than their hourly wage. 

This final list of :tasks remains tentative until validated by data from occupational surveys^ as 
described in Volume 3-of these procedures. ^ ^ \ 
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fOn dAiVINO CUfiftlCULUM CONTEfKC 



hcitions augmenting the proceduref and gwdeimes ef thi 



ation of Air Force occupational survey procj 
to 'the niethodology ol task u^ventory su*'veys. 





yo\umB. Performance Content for Job Training mri. 
Wappi legation iWtvilian contexU. Thic vefSjpii^rovicSes 



les No. 91), March -1973. 




Procedures for Constructirtg and Using Tisk 4nventories \ 

^ 

C6hiotementing the focui on the task performance content off^^Tthe methodology for surveying work -related technical Cbn- ^ 
cefns&M^Hch flave pfacticai use to wdrkers m the effective performance orf their job. Concept inventory procedures are described and a 
^ dasenp^ve report 61 iob twryficance^ ratings is ^iven for concepts In the occupations of autorm^tive mechanics, business dataprooum- 
mal^ and ganaral sacretarmf • 

Rating the Job Significance of Technical Concepts: An Afplioation to Three Occupations (R%D Senas No, tos] 

* Expk>9tory Mays of idantifytng that work-relevant affect Bf'Which workers in preoccupation aptnoach their job. their coworkers. 
Ml the entire work eftvtronment. Procedures are suggested, and initial tryout rasults are reported, for^a promising approach to fhe identi- 
fication of those nop-technical aspects of the fob which contribute to ¥vorker satisfaction and success A compamon report is provided 
for proceising the associated woilcer data. , ^ . ^ ^ 

> A Metno</ofogy to Assess the Cpntent and Structure of A ffective and Descriptive Meanings* Associated with the ^ 
t¥Ofk ErivkonmentinhO Series No. 98)^ December 1974. • , . 

A fomputer f^og^am to ^alculate a Measqre of Associative Verbal Relatedness (Occasionaf Paper No. 6), 1975. 

^abhsHing the^method^ogV of the ffv^oiume Performance Contentior Job Training are '\ 

lurveys coo^j^tA for specif ic^occupations. T^ese 1974 surveys were obtained from numerous conr^unittes » 
ibuted across the nation. Both^M^prkers and imrrtedi^te supervisors, 200 per occupation, providec^^k data orii.an array ^ 
questions pprtaining to (a) task occurrence, (b) frequency of task t»erformance, Kc) task significarilpS the |Ob. Ok) time 
on IS expected, (el task ffnportaiAre to the iob, (f) suggestions Of performance problem are^s, and (g)l>rimary 

• • "■ > ■ 

-^^JJficufyab'onal Survey Report oryBusiness Data Programmers. Task Datafrom Worlds and Supervisprs iftd/c^ting " 
^ Job ifetevdhce.end Training Crim^^ * . • ^.^^^ ' 1^ !' 

J Occupational Survey Report On Genefat^ecretaries: Task Data from Worlcers and Supervisors Irfdickting Job ^ * * 
Relevance and Training CriticalnesS (f^ftlk Series No. 109), January 197S. 

Occupational Survey Report on Automotilk Mechanics f Task Data from Worketsand Supervisoi^ Indicating Jqb 
Relevance and Training Cfiticalness (R&D Sejie? No iiO), January 1975. ^^sbr ' • • > . 




_Th 
^n eight sta^ 
of experiment 
oh job tief pre 
learning tocatidhs 



* " A 1 971 survey of workers in one metropolitan area y^s conducted for entire cy^cupational areas incorporatiHg'^se^eralipecif ic occu- 
pations.' Field data were obtained on (a) fask occurrence and (b) relative proportion of tim^ spent on each tack. The survey reports 
unckide compens^s between related oCcypatiOns, and generate the initial fisttng^f ta^ks used tn subsequent^studies of ftpei^fic occupations 
- withtr^ e%ch bccupationaf field. . i «i 

Automotive Mechanics Occupati<^l Performance Survey (R&D Series No. 86). ^arch 1973. 

Secretarial Science Occupational Perforniance Survey {HBlD Series Uo.B7),MaTc^ ' - * « 

* Bus/hess Dat^ Proce^ng Occupational Performance Survey (R&D ^nes No. 88). March 1/973. » . ^ ^ ^ 

SUB VE Y.Of CUflniCULUM DEVELOPERS * ^ \ ' * 

IJp>viding information on the activities and needs of curriculum developers i||Ae 1974 survey of more than 300 persqnsjn education ar>d 
trjrining. both pu6lic and private rHiroughout nation. The survey analysis emplvasizes the responses df curriculum developers con^errwd with^ 
vocational Education to the list of 68'work acfivities, but include^ther areas of public education, business/industry, and government agencies. 
Responses were given to activity questions ^ertaMmg'to (aloccdrrence^of the activity .j^bhde^ree qf problem encountered, in pe^orming each 
actfvitv, 9n0 ic) activity importance to the |Ob. ' ' , ' ^ " « 

Acttvitm, Problems, Needs^f Curriculum Developers: A f^atiortal Survey^ (R& D Series No. 115), May 1^>6. ; ^ * 

TASK INVENTORY EXCHANGE . ^ , . . c / . 

TOk|[|romote'(he sharing ar>d general av8iM>ility of task inventories and of occups&tiona) survfl^s' a cennai clearinghouse is conducted for 
the collection and ditsemination of matenaU^Kepared by agencies m education, labor. agricujtJ^q|^xlustry.*busir\e<s. government, the professions, 
and^lous special interest groups. Jhr^^umn of a directOf;y of over 800 available tas)c inventories so far have been published. Addfttonelly, ' 
^^mpolium on methodologies was somored at 'which 15 presentations were made to an audience of 158 persons from ^ statesi sharing th%(^*\ 
a«pari^rioas.prob^fm, sohitiom.antf^lninking on various asi^ J^*i. 4 

DtrwctoryoffaMk Inveneoribs. ViiPbme y574 (UN Series No. 6), January 1975: ^ • . . ' , ^' 1', 

« Dkwctary of Task Inventories. Volume 2, (UN Sane* No. 7), 1975. » ^ *^ 
Dk9e^orydfTatk1nvmtbrm.Volurne3,1976{mSmmHo.B)-^9lB. ' 

\ of a Symposium on Task Analyses/Task Inventories (UN Series No. IO). November 1975: 
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